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They Were Brothers 


MABEL ANSLEY MURPHY 


Prize Canvas 
MARY MABEL WIRRIES 


Mary Ball Washington 


MABEL ANSLEY MURPHY 


Mission San Diego de Alcala 


FLORENA A. HAYLER 
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Can 2494 Serious-Minded Men 


have erred in choosing the Benedictine Brotherhood as the best state in which 
to exploit to the fullest extent their God-given talents? Yet, these are but a few 
of the many thousands who during fourteen centuries have found in the mild 
Rule of St. Benedict the eagerly sought recipe for peace of soul and the safest 
guidebook to their true home in heavenly bliss. To join this happy company of 
peace-loving men only two things are required,—a firm will to serve God alone, 
and the physical ability to carry out His Will, to perform the task that Divine 
Providence has appointed for you. God has a special work for you to do, on the 
fulfillment of which depends your happiness. Have you the courage to do it? 
Why put off beginning it till tomorrow? Write today for further information to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 

















Academy of the Immaculate Conception 


A Commissioned High School 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 

Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars: 


Sister Superior 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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A Special Mass on Easter Sunday 
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In appreciation of your generosity, you will be remembered in a Special Mass which will be 


said on Easter Sunday for the intentions of our benefactors. Mail your intentions to “Bene- 


dictine Fathers, St. Meinrad, Indiana.” 
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300 Masses Annually 


for membership for life and after death in the 
Union of Masses. Enrollment dues Twenty-five 
Cents. (never to be renewed) 


ST. PETER CLAVER SODALITY 


FOR THE AFRICAN MISSIONS, 
3624 W. Pine BI., St. Louis, Mo. 











} TO ANY CATHOLIC 

Sending name and address, 
we will mail this handsomely 
# modeled Sacred Heart of Jesus 


, pa Ring, guaranteed Silver oxidized 
Bt finish Absolutely Free without one 

D  Aeent of expense to you. 
Date Mfg. Co., Dept. H-87, Providence, R. |. 











Dur Scholarships 


Previously acknowl- 
Total: $3834.72. 


MOTHER OF GoD SCHOLARSHIP. 
edged: $3833.72. M. L. H., Mass., $1. 


St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3474.90. Total: $3474.90. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3320.96. K. A. R., Ala., $2. Total: $3322.96. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3029.79. Mrs. A. S., N. J., $7.30; M. & 
E. B., IL, $1. Total: $3038.09. 








The Abbey Press, Book Dept., 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Dear Rev. Fathers: 


For the enclosed $.................. kindly send: 
C) Sick Call Outfit No. 2 
Very truly yours, 








Our Grail Building Fund 


$6517.73. Illinois: H., 
Mrs. C. H., $1; Mrs. 
Mrs. J. F., $2; 
Massachu- 
Missouri: 


Previously acknowledged: 
O’S., $1; A. W., $1; Indiana: 
M. H., $1; Kentucky: A. McC., $1; 
H. W. K., $1; Maryland: W. G., $2.75; 
setts: Mrs. M. F. C., $1; M. A. H., $1; 
Mrs. C. S., $1; L. E. H., $5; New Jersey: J. M, 
$2; R. B., $1; New York: Mrs. M. S., $1; M. M, 
$2; F. B., $1; Mrs. K., $5; N. M., $3; Mrs. M. D, 
$1; Mrs. K. F., 1; Miss U. H., $1; J. G. G., $4; 
Mrs. E. M., $1; Mrs. J. K., $1; E. McG., $5; Ohio: 
M. R., $1; A. M. K., $1.30; Mrs. J. F. O., $2; Penn- 
sylvania: P. C., $5; K. R. $1; Texas: D. J. §, 
$5; Wisconsin: K. M. K., $1; Mrs. M. S., 10¢ 
Total: $6581.88. 


For Benedictine Missions in Korea 


Mrs. F. K, 
$807.05. 


Previously acknowledged: $794.75. 
N. Y., $10; R. K., Pa., $2.30. Total: 


Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
c/o REv.. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 








USED IN 184 HOSPITALS 
AND INSTITUTIONS 


“You can obtain Father John’s Medicine at the 
nearest drug store, or send $1.20 to Father John’s 
Medicine, Lowell, Mass., for a large family size 
bottle, all charges prepaid.” 
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The Printed Word 


The printed word in our day has reached an enor- 
mous output. Think only of the bulky Sunday edi- 
tions of our American dailes, which are devoured by 
the hungry millions. Then add to this the deluge of 
books which flood the markets. The printed word 
shapes opinions and molds the actions of men. The 
press is, indeed, an untold power for good or for evil. 
If the message conveyed is good and wholesome, all is 
well. 

During the month of February, which is Catholic 
Press Month, we focus our attention especially upon 
Catholic literature, be it the Catholic daily, weekly, 
monthly, book, pamphlet, or tract. During this month 
in partciular Catholics are urged to support the Catho- 
lie press and to take an active part in the apostolate 
of the press. This is, at least, one phase of Catholic 
action. 

As the Catholic paper has been called a perpetual 
mission, so the Catholic press may be aptly compared 
to the voice of a missioner in the pulpit instructing 
the faithful in Catholic doctrine and reminding them 
of their duties towards God and man. 

The spreading of Catholic literature is a real aposto- 
late and those who exercise this apostolate are truly 
apostles and missionaries making known the word of 
God. To say nothing about the many non-Catholics 
who have received the light of faith through the 
chance reading of a bit of Catholic literature, how 
many Catholics owe their perseverance in the faith, 
and, consequently, their salvation, next to the grace 
of God, to the Catholic paper, magazine, and other 
Catholic literature. As the missionary reminds the 
faithful of their duties, so also the Catholic press, 
Which in its quiet, unobtrusive way places constantly 
before its readers the truths of religion and the proper 
course of action to follow. Everyone who has his 
salvation at heart should be an ardent advocate of the 
Catholic press, an eager reader of Catholic literature, 
& apostle of the press. In the matter of eternal’ sal- 
Vation it is better to be safe than sorry. 


It is the duty of Catholic parents to have papers and 
magazines in the home and to see that their children 
take an interest in the reading of such literature. But 
in how many Catholic homes do we not find an abun- 
dance of popular magazines, dailies, and other trashy 
reading matter, and not even a bit of Catholic litera- 
ture. Parents should lead their children on the path 
they shoud follow. Is it any wonder then that the 
children grow up without any relish for Catholic 
literature, or that their faith grows weak and is even- 
tually lost to them? Many parents will, no doubt, one 
day have to answer for this negligence on their part 
and the consequent loss of faith in their offspring. 

Do not forget that from a human standpoint the 
Catholic press is necessary for counteracting the harm 
done to faith and morals by the secular press. Be 
faithful and loyal suporters of the Church and its 
apostolate. 


Where They Belong 


Maybe you call that mayor public-spirited or osten- 
tatious, but it is our opinion that he is downright 
sensible. We mean Mayor Roland B. Marvin, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. He got his picture in the papers recently 
and stirred up considerable comment because he dis- 
charged all married women from the city’s pay roll to 
make room for unemployed men and single women 
who needed employment. Perhaps that was drastic 
action—some are saying that it was. But other cities 
are following his lead. Married women belong in the 
home; not on the city pay roll!—(except where real 
necessity requires the wife and mother to support her- 
self and family). They contribute to the support of the 
city in a far better way by staying at home and striv- 
ing to rear their children as good citizens. There are 
many domestic occupations which are more in keeping 
with a woman’s station in life, and which might be 
used to bring in a neat income on the side. The di- 
vinely given pattern of family life—the Holy Family 
of Nazareth—has been too much ignored in late years. 
Would not the idea of the Blessed Virgin’s hiring out 
as a typist or a mail clerk seem absurd, even if we 
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were to place the lowly Three in modern circum- 
stances?—V. D. 


Endorsed Talkies 


The January bulletin of endorsed pictures issued by 
the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae com- 
mends the following features and short subjects: De- 
licious (Fox Production), starring Janet Gaynor and 
Charles Farrell; Sooky (Paramount), with the tal- 
ented youngsters, Jackie Cooper and Robert Coogan; 
Peach O’ Reno (R. K. O.), a real comedy, satirizing 
the Nevada six weeks’ residence law; Arrowsmith 
(Metro), a screen version of Sinclair Lewis’s famous 
novel, with Ronald Colman and Helen Hayes. Among 
the short subjects are listed Slide, Babe, Slide, with 
Babe‘ Ruth, With the Foreign Legion, a Fox produc- 
tion made with cooperation of the French Govern- 
ment; One Good Deed, another of the “Penrod” 
series.—V. D. 








Liturgical Jottings 


Victor Dux, O. S. B. 




















TIME FOR RECUPERATION 


Lent early, Easter early; Lent well spent, Easter 
happy—there you have the formula in a nutshell! Two 
weeks of the season of Septuagesima have served to 
sober the hearts which were swept away by the joyous 
waves of Christmas revelry. How true it is, when we 
glance back over the past month, that the Christmas 
celebration has knocked us out of alignment as re- 
gards the health, not only of the body, but of the soul 
as well! It is a hard thing to admit, but yuletide re- 
joicing usually results in an overloading of the stom- 
ach, with generally disastrous results to the spiritual 
stamina of even the best of us. All the more reason 
why we should enter the season of Lent with the deter- 
minate intention of throwing off the biliousness that 
impedes our progress spiritually. At this season the 
Church’s special endorsement of added prayer and 
mortification comes to aid the liturgy in creating a 
beneficial and wholesome atmosphere for the Christian 
soul. 


ABANDONMENT OF PRAYER 


Lack of the liturgical spirit will lead to. individual- 
ism in religious practices. It is far from God’s wish 
that the Christian should make his pilgrimage to heav- 
en, solitary and alone. The power of attracting and 
uniting that the Christ Child—and, incidentally, the 
Christmas liturgy—has over the souls of men was re- 
ferred to in the JorrinGs for December, 1931. But in- 
dividualism is by no means the sigle evil effect at- 
tributable to a want of the proper liturgical sense. 
Abandonment of prayer comes from the same source. 
“How,” asks Dom Beauduin, “can the ordinary people, 
the multitude of the faithful, surrounded as they are 
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by the tempestuous affairs of our time, burdened with 
the things of earth, acquire the wing necessary to 
raise themselves unaided to God?” How? By increas. 
ing the driving power of their engines! By attending 
faithfully those liturgical, social gatherings—Mass, 
Vespers, Forty Hours—which multiply and extend the 
energies and capacities of the individual, which sub 
merge his deficiencies and retarding tendencies in the 
great onward and upward draught which is created 
by collective prayer. Crowds of people will compass 
measures which an individual is utterly powerless t 
effect. Christ promised the efficacy of His own pres 
ence to assemblies gathered in His name. 


RETURN TO PRAYER 


If prayer has been abadoned, a return to it must be 
made. The present economic condition may be ex 
plained scientifically, economically, or otherwise, but 
to many people it spells punishment for the several 
social evils of the day—not the least of which is 
abandonment of prayer. This is very justly termed a 
social evil, since the common duty of worshipping God 
may be looked upon as a social duty. Of old the 
prophet said: “Every one that shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved.” (Joel 2:32.) Lent 
begins with the official call to prayer—in the name of 
God, in the name of the Church, in the name of the 
social and the spiritual welfare of all classes. “During 
these days, therefore, let us add something to the 
usual amount of our service, special prayers....” 
(Rule of St. Benedict, Chap. 49.) The Sunday Mass 
and the sermon is “the usual amount of our service,” 
How about week-day Mass and Communion during 
Lent? How about attending the Lenten devotions in 
the evening? How about making the Way of the 
Cross once in a while? These are ways of getting 
back to the abandoned prayers in a truly liturgical 
sense. 


Sonnets of Holy Mass 


Dom Hucu G. BEvENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 


1. The Cresting Wave 


The love of God hath its own ocean deeps, 
Its seas illimitable, smooth at times 

And mirroring the realm of light that steeps 
The Blessed in pure bliss in angel climes; 


Save when the mystic flood is stirred at large 
By the deep pulsing of God’s Father-Heart, 

Urging those waves to beat the earthy marge 
Of our too earth-bound souls and claim God’s part, 


Until Love raise a tempest, when the waves 
Go cresting to the heights of Calvary 

And break with Jesu’s Sacred Heart that saves 
The stranded wreckage of humanity. 


O Flood of Charity, thy Love’s excess 
Turns Arab deserts into oases! 3 
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Mary Ball Washington---A Background 


MABEL ANSLEY MURPHY 


HILIP Guardella says that there is a per- 

manence about parents. “Enduring with 
a fine persistence, they provide a constant 
background.” 

This is the essence of Mary Ball Washing- 
ton’s life. We remember her because she was 
one of the parents of a remarkable man of 
whom we, in turn, have made a background of 
colossal proportions by acknowledging him as 
“The Father of Our Country.” 

George Washington’s mother was an unusual 
type. In her day, the home was a woman’s 
only sphere. She was admonished, “Let your 
husband see in you a gentle and submissive 
spirit so that he will have no fear of losing his 
authority.” 

Wives obeyed. If a husband died, the widow 
quickly remarried. But not Mary gore 
She went outside the home and took her hus- 
band’s place as manager of the plantation. But 
we are getting ahead of our story. 

When historians began to trouble their heads 
about her, she had been dead nearly forty 
years. Her contemporaries were gone. The 
next generation remembered little about her. 
Lacking facts, tradition had full play. Until 
the beginning of our own century she was “The 
Rose of Epping For- 


and of dowagers of distinction at the other 
end of the colony. 

The same tradition made her reject most of 
the Virginia colony’s eligibles and sail away to 
England, fancy-free. Colonel Augustine Wash- 
ington, a widower in his thirties, followed her. 
Not alone. He took with him his two boys and 
placed them in a school. Then, unencumbered, 
he won this Virginia beauty, yet in her teens. 
He brought her back to America—her and her 
portrait, painted by some great artist.* 

It was a pretty story. But a musty old will, 
lying forgotten for nearly two hundred years, 
destroyed it. The tradition had been founded 
upon two old letters. One said she studied her 
lessons with Sister Susie. The other told how 
fourteen-year-old Mary visited Williamsburg 
with her mother. But the will disclosed that 
when Mary’s mother died, Mary was only thir- 
teen years of age. And she never had a Sister 
Susie. 

The will proved that after Joseph Ball’s wife 
died Mary’s mother, the Widow Johnson, kept 
house for him. When~she married Joseph he 


(*) No authenticated portrait 
mother is in existence. 


of Washington’s 





est,” “The Toast of - 
the Gallants of her ie: 
Day.” 

This traditon gave 
her hair like flax, 
eyes blue as violets, 
cheeks like May blos- 
soms. It set her in } 
the highest social 
circles of Virginia. | 
With an arrogant 
disdain of time and 
distance, she, at 
fourteen years of 
age, was made the | 
intimate friend of | 
belles-yet-to-be, ba- 
bies in their cradles, 





COTTAGE IN FREDERICKSBURG WHERE MARY WASHINGTON LIVED 
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had two children and she two—John and Eliz- 
abeth Johnson. Four years later Joseph died. 
Mary was the only child of his marriage with 
Widow Johnson. Probably Mary was born in 
December, 1707, or in January, 1708. 

One year after Mr. Ball’s death his widow 
married Captain Hewes. This was a day given 
to marrying. One of Widow Johnson-Ball’s 
contemporaries chuckled to his wife, “It is 
gratifying, my dear, to find that your children, 
my children and our children live so peacefully 
together.” 

Within a year Mary’s Mother was again 
widowed and, in 1721, she herself died. She 
left most of her property to Mary: “Two gold 
rings. ... one young mare and her increase.... 
a bed and its furniture, vizt., one suit good cur- 
tains and fallons, one Rugg, one pair blank- 
ets.... one good pacing horse with a good silk 
plush riding saddle.... one likely negro wom- 
an.” 

Mary’s half-brother, John Johnson, died so 
soon after his mother that their wills were pro- 
bated the same day. He left to Mary, “All my 
land in Stafford which my father-in-law (step- 
father) Richard Hewes, gave to me.” 

So, at thirteen, Mary was something of an 
heiress. Her mother’s will named George 
Eskridge as Mary’s guardian. She spent part 
of her time with her married half-sister, Eliz- 
abeth Bonum, but more at her guardian’s 
home where Sarah, one year older than Mary, 
was her close companion. 

George Eskridge was a prominent man and 
his seven children intermarried with some of 
the most distinguished families of Northern 
Neck—the land lying between the Potomac and 
the Rappahanncok rivers. His family visited 
back and forth with the Lees, the Ludwells, the 
Fitzhughs and other equally notable families. 
Mary grew up in this society. But her name 
is never mentioned. We suspect that she was 
in it but not of it. Even her most partial bi- 
ographer, Mrs. Pryor, says, “Nor can we sup- 
pose that she mingled to any extent in the gay- 
eties of her time. She was doubtless always 
grave and industrious in womanly occupa- 
tions.” 

In that day girls married in their teens— 
even as early as thirteen. Mary did not marry 
—a decided mark of eccentricity. She was 
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“queer” for not marrying. Colonel Washing- 
ton was “queer” for not remarrying in haste, 
Other widowers did. Often a bridegroom of- 
fered his predecessor’s will for probate. Yet, 
after his first wife’s death, Augustine Wash- 
ington waited three years before he married 
Mary Ball and took her to his little house on 
the Potomac. Years later, his son Austin gave 
this plantation the name of Wakefield. The 
house had four rooms on the first floor and a 
big attic. 

Mary was feminine enough to feel a bit of 
jealousy of Augustine’s first wife. She showed 
it when in the diamond-paned secretary she 
found a little book on the flyleaf of which was 
written in a delicate hand, “Jane Washington.” 
Mary closed her red lips firmly and wrote be- 
neath in a bold hand, “AND MARY WASH- 
INGTON.” 

Curiosity prompted her to read the book— 
“Contemplations,” by Sir Matthew Hale. She 
liked its forceful admonitions. It became a 
mentor to the family she bore. In her big 
pocket it lay beside the peach rods she always 
carried. If Sir Matthew did not subdue an un 
ruly child, the peach rods were brought into 
action. Her rule was Spartan. George’s cous- 
in Lawrence Washington, said, “I was often 
there with George. ... Of his mother I was ten 
times more afraid than I was of my own par 
ents.... I have often been present with her 
stepsons, proper tall fellows, too, and we were 
all as mute as mice.” 

Yet it is a matter of history that after 
Colonel Washington’s death she was unable to 
control George. He was so big and strong that 
he seemed more like a boy of fourteen than one 
of eleven. And, mentally, his development had 
outstripped his mother’s. With relief, she ae 
cepted her stepson Austin’s offer to take George 
to his home. Indeed, except for a few inter 
vals after his father’s death, George lived 
either with Austin or with his other half broth- 
er, Lawrence. 


The last time Mary Washington definitely 
exercised her authority over George was whel, 
with Lawrence’s help, he was about to go @ 
sea as a midshipman in the British navy. She 
had given her consent but at the last moment— 
George’s boxes were on board—she changed 
her mind. She went to Mount Vernon and car 
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ried George off home with her. She put him 
in the Reverend Marye’s school at Fredericks- 
burg. Sobered by his disappointment, George 
studied furiously—especially surveying. One 
year later he went out with a party to survey 
the western wilderness. Never again did he 
live in his childhood home. 

Of Mary’s five children, George was the best- 
loved and the least-understood. She wanted 
him to be a Virginia gentleman—the owner of 
many acres and slaves, a vestryman, and a 
member of the House of Burgesses. In time 
George fulfilled this ideal. But his conception 
of life soared to heights beyond his mother’s 
vision. He was a man of property but he laid 
no emphasis on wealth. Material prosperity 
meant very much to his mother. This was not 
to be wondered at. Her husband had died land- 
poor. The children had to be clothed, fed, and 
educated. The plantation had to furnish the 
means as well as support the slaves who 
worked the land. In her effort to make ends 
meet, Mary Washington became a model of ef- 
ficiency. “Method with her became almost a 
mania.” 

She knew how the work should be done and 
she brooked no opposition. Every day from 
her old chaise she supervised the farm. One 
day she stopped by a newly-dug drainage ditch. 
Swiftly she turned on the overseer, snapping, 
“This is not laid out according to my orders.” 


He stammered, “No—no, Madam. But— 
you see—that is—well, diggin’ at this angle 
drained the slope better an’ I thought—” 

“Thought!” Mrs. Washington was furious. 
“I do not pay you to think but to obey. Set 
the blacks to work at once to change this 
ditch.” 

On the plantation Sunday was a day of rest. 
Saturday’s duties were trebled—all the cooking 
for Sunday being done on that day. Sometimes 
her tired-out servants fell asleep in church. But 
not for long. Mrs. Washington was practised 
in listening to the sermon and keeping an eye 
mthem. If a head bobbed, she was out of her 
pew to give a sharp rap with the fan she al- 
Ways carried. Once George fumed to Betty, 
“What must people think to see her get up 
tight in the middle of the sermon!” 

Betty laughed, “No one thinks anything of 
what Mother does. They respect her too much.” 
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They did. Her dignity, her sparing use of 
words, her sober-mindedness enforced respect. 
As she grew older these qualities became in- 
tensified. And bitterness crept in. George 
would go to war. From 1754 to 1759 either he 
was on a military expedition or at Mount Ver- 
non convalescing from sickness contracted on a 
campaign. After Braddock’s defeat she begged 
him to leave the service. He told her gently 
but firmly that while if it was in his power he 
would avoid going to the Ohio again yet if the 
country called him, it would be dishonorable 
to refuse. Immediately after he was called to 
join Forbes’ expedition. Any mother will un- 
derstand Mary Washington’s dismay and suf- 
fering. 

After Fort Duquesne was captured, George 
was free to resign. He married and settled 
down on his five farms at Mount Vernon. Mary 
wrote to her half brother in London, “There 
was no end to my troubles while George was 
in the army but now he has given it up.” 

There followed a peaceful interval. Visits 
back and forth were exchanged. But there was 
an undercurrent of worry. George loved his 
mother truly but he had many interests and a 
family to care for. Mary fretted because she 
was not as constantly in his thoughts as he 
was in hers. Hers was the tragedy of every 
mother. But she thought it her own and re- 
sented what she termed George’s indifference. 


Then came the Revolutionary War. To Mary 
Washington loyalty to the King was second on- 
ly to loyalty to the Church. But George went 
out as commander of the patriot army. Her 
other sons and her grandsons went to the front 
with him. Betty’s husband spent his entire 
fortune in support of the Revolution. Mrs. 
Washington brooded. She became more artic- 
ulate than ever before in her life but only to 
voice complaints. She tried to ignore the war. 
When her neighbors congratulated her upon 
George’s victory at Trenton, she replied, “Oh, 
dear me! This fighting and killing are sad 
things! I wish George would come home and 
look after his plantation.” 

As the war drew in about Virginia, her chil- 
dren persuaded her to move into a cottage ad- 
joining Betty’s home in Fredericksburg. In 
“Washington,” Joseph Dilloway Sawyer says, 

(Continued on page 449) 
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THE RT. REV. COLUMBAN THUIS, 0. S. B. 


AND HIS TWO BROTHERS: FATHER JOHN (LEFT), 
FATHER STEPHEN (RIGHT) 


St. Joseph’s New Abbot 
B. G. BROWN 


ITTLE Christmas, the feast of Epiphany, 

Jan. 6, 1932, was a day of rejoicing at St. 
Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict P. O., near Cov- 
ington in Louisiana. On that memorable day 
the recently elected Abbot, the Rt. Rev. Colum- 
ban Thuis, O. S. B., received the official bless- 
ing of the Church and was inducted into office. 
Attending this solemnity were more than 100 
priests of whom a number came from Indiana. 
Moreover, there were also present three mon- 
signori, four canons, eight visiting abbots, 
three bishops, and one archbishop. Relatives, 
friends, and a concourse of the faithful filled 
the body of the splendid new abbey church. 
Occupying front pews were the venerable fa- 
ther of Abbot Columban, Mr. Frank A. Thuis, 


of Vincennes, also Mrs. Thuis, Sister Rose 
Dolores, of the Sisters of Providence at St, 
Mary-of-the-Woods, an only sister, and her 
traveling companion, Sister Mary Columba, a 
first cousin. Abbot Columban’s two brothers, 
Fathers Stephen and John, of St. Meinrad 
Abbey, took an active part in the celebration, 
The former presided at the organ and directed 
the chant. 

The impressive ceremonies are, for the most 
part, very like the ceremonies attending the 
solemn rite of the consecration of a bishop. 
But in the blessing of an abbot no consecration 
with holy oils takes place. 

The solemnities began at ten o’clock. The 
Most Rev. John W. Shaw, D. D., Archbishop of 
New Orleans, celebrated Pontifical High Mass 
and officiated at all the ceremonies connected 
with the blessing. The Abbot-elect had as his 
two assistants the Rt. Rev. Philip Ruggle, 
O. S. B., Abbot of Conception, Mo., and the Rt. 
Rev. Ignatius Esser, O. S. B., Abbot Coadjutor 
of St. Meinrad Abbey. The Most Rev. Joseph 
Chartrand, Bishop of Indianapolis, preached a 
most eloquent sermon. 

Abbot Columban (Adolph) Thuis was born 
at Vincennes, Ind., on Sept. 29, 1885. Having 
passed through the parochial school of St 
John’s parish in his native city, he entered St. 
Meinrad College in September, 1900, to pre 
pare for the priesthood. Filled with the desire 
to embrace the monastic state, he applied for 
admission into St. Meinrad Abbey. On Sept 
8, 1905, the postulant was clothed with the 
habit of St. Benedict and began his novitiate. 
Twelve months later, on Sept. 9, he took the 
simple, but perpetual, vows of the Order a 
Fr. Columban. After a lapse of five years, 
which he had devoted to the study of philoso 
phy and theology, came for him the great day 
ordination, June 10, 1911. Another great day 
was that of the first Solemn High Mass at St 
John’s Church, Vincennes. 

After his ordination the new priest was a> 
pointed professor in Seminary and College 
Higher mathematics and the sciences were his 
specialties. For a number of years too he was 
director of the Abbey Concert Band. In thi 
capacity his two brothers have each followed 
their eldest brother. 

Upon the completion of the new Major Sem 
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nary at St. Meinrad Father Columban 
equipped the present large -science laboratory. 
A few years ago he planned and equipped for 
Abbey and school an up-to-date abattoir or 
slaughterhouse after the most approved and 
sanitary methods for handling and curing 
fresh meats. Together with the late lamented 
Father Dominic Barthel he was instrumental 
in procuring for us the boon of good roads, a 
state highway, in this part of southern Indiana. 


The recently elected Abbot was a leader in 
spiritual matters as well as in temporal af- 
fairs; he was zealous for the Divine Office in 
choir and always ‘took a leading part in the 
monastic chant. For a number of years he 
was novice master and instructor or immediate 
superior of the lay brothers. When Father 
Benno Gerber, lately deceased, because of ad- 
yancing years and increasing infirmity felt the 
need of giving up his work as treasurer, Fa- 
ther Columban was appointed to succeed him. 
Later he was named Prior of the Abbey. At 
the time of his election he was filling the office 
of Rector of the Major Seminary. Every posi- 
tion of trust confided to him by his superiors, 
to whom he was always most loyal, was filled 
with eminent satisfaction. In these and in 
other experiences was the future Abbot of St. 
Joseph’s schooled for the high office to which 
Divine Providence had destined him. The re- 
tiring Abbot of St. Joseph’s, the Rt. Rev. Paul 
Schaeuble, O. S. B., who had been in office for 
twenty-eight years, besought the Holy See to 
relieve him of his burden. This petition hav- 
ing been granted, and the resignation having 
gone into effect, an election was held on Oct. 
28 to select a successor. The choice of the 
chapter fell upon the unsuspecting Father 
Columban Thuis,.O. S. B., of St. Meinrad Ab- 
bey, who a few months previously had given 


the annual retreat to the community in Louisi- 
ana. 


When the results of this election were an- 
nounced, Abbot Columban’s superior and con- 
freres at St. Meinrad were loath to give up one 
who seemed so necessary for the carrying on 
of affairs, and especially at so critical a time 
when an extensive building program was in 
progress. Yielding, however, to the manifest 
will of God, they made the sacrifice. 


While we regret the loss that our community 
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has thus suffered, we congratulate St. Jos- 
eph’s Abbey on the selection it has made. We 
offer also hearty congratulations to the new 
Abbot and beg God to bestow on him the health 
and strength and wisdom he shall need to gov- 
ern wisely the flock committed to his charge. 


AD MULTOS ANNOS! 


a 


The Questioner 
CHARLES J. Quirk, S. J. 


“What is this goal that I ever seek? 

Tell me, O Death, what it is? Oh speak.” 

But Death only laughed and shook his head. 

“I deal with the dead, not the living,” he said. 


Then I ask of Life: “What is it I seek? 
Why so silent? Why don’t you speak?” 
But Life turned away to hide the tears, 
And left me to face the coming years. 


Then one day I glanced in the eyes of a child, 

And caught golden gleams, where Love still smiled, 
Where Love lay mirrored for all to see 

That Love is the goal of Eternity. 





MR. AND MRS. FRANK A. THUIS AND DAUGHTER, 
SISTER ROSE DOLORES, PARENTS AND SISTER OF 
ABBOT COLUMBAN—(MRS. THUIS MED IN 1922) 
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Prize Canvas 


MARY MABEL WIRRIES 


ARY Ruggles mixed her green critically, 

experimented with it on her palette, then 
applied it to her canvas, shading it with quick, 
nervous strokes. Then she stood back to in- 
spect the effect, her head cocked on one side, 
bird-fashion. 

“That’s right pretty, Mary.” 

“Jim Ruggles! Why didn’t you call me?” 
A rich, painful crimson, dyed Mary Ruggles’ 
face and throat. She was so sensitive about 
her artistic efforts that even her husband was 
seldom permitted to enter her attic workshop. 

“I’m sorry, Mary,” said Jim, slowly, for he 
was always at a loss to understand her, “I did 
call, but you didn’t hear me. Henry Nolan just 
came after me to go with him to a sale over 
North, and I thought I’d better tell you where 
I’m going, in case you miss me. You don’t 
need to be upset about me seeing that picture, 
Mary. It’s right pretty.” 

“Tt’s a daub,” said his wife, tersely, ashamed 
of her irritation, “I never do anything worth 
while—I don’t know why I’m fool enough to 
keep on trying. There’s something in me that 
just hankers for colors—and I have to paint 
te get rid of the aching feeling. But I don’t 
ever mean for folks to see my poor pictures, 
Jim—not even you. Oh, Jim, if you ever went 
to that big art gallery where Aunt Bess took 
me that time, and saw all those pictures, you’d 
know what’s wrong with mine. They look 
pretty, but they aren’t made right, Jim. There’s 
always something wrong with them.” She 
sighed, and moisture glistened on her eyelids. 

“Well, honey,” Jim laughed and patted her 
shoulder, “I didn’t love you for the pictures 
you could paint. And you’re prettier than any 
picture yourself.” 

“Go along with your blarney!” Mary’s pain 
was dissipated, and she kissed him blithely, 
pulling his ears and rubbing her cheek against 
his rough chin. “Get along to your sale, you 
great, hulking flatterer. Who ever heard of a 
romantic farmer?” 

But, when he was gone, she sighed again, 
and, taking the picture from its easel, she set 


it with its face to the wall. It was no use, 
really. She was not an artist, she never would 
be. That talent which she had, she could never 
develop. She had neither the time, nor the 
money. Even now little Jim was awaking from 
his nap and calling, sleepingly, “Mum-mum- 
mum!” 

“Coming, Jimsie.” She turned the key be- 
hind her and went down stairs. It was three 
weeks before she found time to start another 
picture—and many, many weeks before she 
finished it. Jim Jr. was only eighteen months 
old when Mary Ellen was born. Mary Ellen 
was not quite two when little Edward joined 
the family circle. And so it was, on through 
the years. As Mary’s tasks grew heavier, less 
and less often she felt the urge to paint. When 
she did indulge in a few hours in the attic, she 
took to it as to a safety valve. It relaxed and 
rested her worn nerves, to steal away for an 
hour, and splash colors with the old abandon. 
Five, ten, fifteen, twenty years passed—and 
once, during an orgy of spring cleaning, she 
brought down all the canvasses that stood with 
their faces to the wall, and fed them to a spring 
bonfire. Ruth Anne and Ignatius were present 
at the sacrifice, and pleaded for the prettiest 
for their playroom. 

“Why, Mother,” they told her surprisedly, 
“You should have been a great artist. No won- 
der Mary Ellen makes such clever drawings, 
and Tommy wins all the school prizes for his 
water-color work. They get their talent from 
you. Gee, Mother, you ought to go to art 
school. You’d make a dandy artist. Maybe 
you’d get rich and famous, and—and every- 
thing like that. Why don’t you, Mother?” 

“Land of goodness!” exclaimed their moth- 
er, “How you do run on! Fine lot of time I'd 
have to go to art school, with Mary Ellen get 
ting married in June, and Tommy graduating, 
and you two getting ready for your First Holy 
Communion, and five hundred baby chicks com- 
ing to-morrow, and Baby Ralph teething. Art 
school! Humph! That’s how far children 
think!” 
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Light words—but a pain in her heart. How 
she had longed to go to art school, once—long 
ago! But her orphaned childhood had not even 
afforded her a grade school education—and 
then, when she was sixteen, she had married 
Jim, and plunged. into the work of the farm. 
Jim had humored her—bought her paints 
when he could ill afford it—dear, good Jim! 
But talent without technique—why, she didn’t 
even know how to mix colors properly. But 
Tommy—ah, Tommy could go to art school. 
She would see to that. 

There came a day in the Ruggles house when 
the last of the children left the home nest. 
Ralph brought home a bride, and took over the 
farm, and Jim and Mary moved into a little 
cottage in the neighboring village of Home- 
wood. 

“TI told Ted Burroughs to put a skylight in 
that east room upstairs,” said Jim, “Sort of 
calculated you’d like it for a birthday present. 
You’ll have plenty of time for painting now, 
Ma.” 

Mary smiled her gratitude. That was good 
for Jim. She would not spoil his big moment 
by telling him that she didn’t care so much 
about painting any more. There were little 
sweaters and booties to be knitted for the 
grand babies—and vestments to make for Fa- 
ther Ed—her tall, priest-son, of whom she was 
so proud. And yet, once in awhile, the old 
urge to paint returned to her—but always, 
now, as a safety valve. Jim found her in the 
east room, painting madly, the day Ruth 
Anne’s first baby was being born, six hundred 
miles across the continent, and again when the 
transport bearing two of their boys was known 
to be treading its way through war-time 
dangers toward the shores of France. And the 
day that young Ignatius was reported “Miss- 
ing,” she shut herself in the east room and 
painted and painted, until Jim went gently in 
and took the brush from her numbing fingers, 
and carried her frail, shaken form into her 
chamber where she sobbed herself to sleep. 

Thus Mary Ruggles, painting on and on, in 
sunshine and serenity, and in storm and stress, 
and yet never painting a picture which she 
thought worth hanging on a wall. A failure— 
Mary Ruggles. 


* * * * * 


‘was here, that’d be easy,” said Heinze. 
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“Tt’s queer,” mused John Clark, of the 
Homewood Chamber of Commerce, “what 
kinks men get in their heads when they start 
making wills. Tanner Sims—a great man and 
a good one was Tanner. We owe him a play- 
ground, a community house, and a hospital. A 
lot of individuals in this town owe him a lot 
more than that. But it’s an odd will he made 
—and this clause the oddest of all.” He reread 
the clause he had just read aloud to his fellow 
members of the C. of C. and shook his head, 
thoughtfully. 

“I can’t say,” said Sam Crawford, the 
methodical, careful president of the Homewood 
National Bank, “that I exactly understand 
that, John.” . 

“Me neither,” admitted Crawford’s neighbor 
on the left, genial Randolph Heinze, of the 
Heinze Hardware, “Although,” with a sheepish 
grin, “I’d never have had the courage to speak 
out in meetin’ and admit my ignorance if you 
hadn’t started it, Sam. I hate to have folks 
find out that I’m dumb. But all that legal 
phraseology with its whereases and its inas- 
muchases, gets me plumb tangled up. What’s 
this Hall of Fame business anyway, Clark? I 
thought the Hall of Fame was down in Phila- 
delphia or Washington, or some such place. 
What we doing with it in Homewood?” : 

“This is a figurative Hall of Fame, Dolph,” 
explained the smiling Clark. “The gist of the 
matter is this: Every year, for twenty-five 
years, the Chamber of Commerce is going to 
present, in behalf of Tanner Sims, a silver lov- 
ing cup and five thousand dollars to the man or 
woman who, in our opinion, has done the most 
for the community of Homewood and for the 
world at large.” 

“H-m-m! Seems to me if Tanner himself 
“He’d 
get it every year. Only the same fellow can’t 
get it twice, can he—or she? But who besides 
Tanner would have it coming to them? Seems 
to me Tanner had a lot of civic: faith, expecting 
us to find twenty-five people deserving of that 
award. Who is there ought to get it? Unless 
it’s me—I sold a lot of washing machines and 
separators last year. If that ain’t serving your 
community, I don’t know what is. Women 
folks, who have been rubbing on a washboard 
for forty years or so, and letting milk stand 
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around for a week before they could skim it, 
especially in winter, are sort of inclined to hail 
me as a savior of womankind when I talk their 
men into buying them a machine or two. Yep, 
come to think about it, I reckon if anybody 
around Homewood has an award coming to 
them, it’s me. Might as well have that cup en- 
graved with my name right now, Clark—and 
tell ’em to spell the Heinze with an ‘e.’ I’m 
mighty particular about that ‘e’.” 

“I’m afraid you'll have to wait until next 
year, Dolph,” said Lou Winters, while the 
other men guffawed delightedly. “As I under- 
stand it, Tanner believed in letting the ladies 
be first. A woman has to get the prize this 
year, doesn’t she, Mr. Chairman?” 

“Much as I hate to disappoint Dolph, I must 
admit you’re right,” said John Clark, still grin- 
ning broadly. “And now—hang it all, fellows, 
we’re wasting a lot of time. I told my wife 
I’d be home by ten thirty. Now these nomina- 
tions for the Hall of Fame are to be made by a 
committee appointed by the chairman, so I'll 
appoint the committee, and they can get busy. 
I appoint Sam Crawford, Jacob Winterfelter, 
Paul Kingman, and Randolph Heinze (with an 
‘e’ on the end of the Heinze) as members of 
this committee. Each of you will select a can- 

. didate for this year’s award, and prepare an 
argument or arguments in support of your 
candidate. The names will be presented to the 
Chamber of the mid-July meeting, at which 
time the members of the Chamber, voting by 
ballot, will select the woman who is to receive 
the cup this year—” 

“And the five thousand,” said Lou Winters. 

“And the five thousand. Some time this week 
I shall see that each member of the committee 
is furnished with a copy of the specification 
set forth in Mr. Sims’ will. 
questions? Any remarks? Is there any fur- 
ther business to come before this meeting? All 
right, will someone please make a motion for 
adjournment? My wife will be red-headed if 
I don’t get home pretty soon.” 

“She’ll get over it,” chuckled Heinze, “when 
you tell her about the business we’ve been 
transacting. Golly, won’t the women in this 
town be all agog when they hear what’s going 
on? There'll be a regular epidemic of spring 
poetry and civic enterprises. Say, look here, 


Are there any: 
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Clark, I don’t exactly relish this job you 
wished onto me. How am I going to explain 
myself to the nine hundred and ninety-nine 
women I don’t pick? Looks like you’re aiming 
to get me into trouble.” 

“Just getting even with you,” explained the 
chairman, adjourning the meeting with a flour- 
ish of his gavel, “for selling my wife that set 
of cast aluminum the other day. It set me 
back my whole case of spring fishing tackle.” 

And so, chuckling and bantering, the Home- 
wood Chamber of Commerce passed down the 
stuffy hallways of the Commerce building, and, 
separating at the door, went their various 
ways, merging in the velvet shadows of the 
June night. 

It is not true that no human being can keep 
a secret. Not only did the four members of 
the nominating committee keep secret the 
names of their chosen candidates, but so did 
their wives, for, of course, it is hardly imagin- 
able that any member selected his candidate 
without his wife’s assistance and approval. So 
there was suppressed excitement hovering over 
the clubrooms when the mid-July meeting con- 
vened. Five thousand dollars and a silver cup 
are not lightly given away. 

Routine business being disposed of, the 
chairman ordered the names of the candidates 
posted on the bulletin board. There was a mur- 
mur of approval as Sam Crawford wrote his: 
“Vera Jewett Hyde.” That name spoke for 
itself. The Central Drug Store, which handled 
books, always had a prominent display of Mrs. 
Hyde’s “best sellers.” For a score of years the 
town had been pointing with pride to the old 
colonial mansion which housed Morton Hyde’s 
gifted widow, during her rare visits to Home- 
wood. “That’s the home of Vera Jewett 
Hyde,” one affirmed proudly. “Yes, she’s a na- 
tive of our town. She’s out in California most 
of her time now, when she isn’t traveling here 
and there, looking for local color, but she was 
born and raised here. Old John Jewett’s grand- 
daughter—he was postmaster in Cleveland’s 
time. Ever read ‘Samuel’s Legacy’? Well, sir, 
the scene of that story is laid right here in 
Homewood.” 

“Is Mrs. Hyde a resident?” 
Clark, doubtfully. 

“Absolutely,” said her supporter. “She does 
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her voting here. I made-sure of that before 
selecting her.” 

“Anna Larsen,” wrote Winterfelter, and the 
murmur rose to a roar of applause. Most of 
the men present had, at some time or other, 
been pupils of Anna Larsen, veteran teacher of 
the Homewood schools. 

“Good for you, Jake!” ejaculated Ralph 
Howard. “She’ll make Mrs. Hyde step for 
first place. We’re all strong for Miss Larsen. 
She was a good teacher, even if she was strong 
on discipline. Remember the time she wal- 
loped you for bringing frogs to school, Pete?’ 

“Ye-ah. Dol? She had an iron hand. And 
say, Ralph, remember the time you wore a 
pink ribbon on your hair all day because you 
talked too much to Mamie Horn? And the time 
she made Lou, here, scrub the front stairs on 
his hands and knees?” 

Amid the grins and quips of reminiscence, 
Paul Kingman made his way to the board and 
wrote, “Elizabeth Goetz.” There was another 
burst of applause. Pretty, popular, little 
Elizabeth Goetz, daughter of Goetz the tailor, 
was a popular radio entertainer, whose gay 
voice came daily into the homes of Homewood 
and all the country via a great broadcasting 
system. 

“Guess we have a lot of talent around this 
town,” said Lou Winters. “It’s going to be 
mighty hard to decide between those three. 
Whom have you up your sleeve, Dolph?” 

The old hardware merchant smiled, leisure- 
ly approached the board, and wrote in his 
straggling style, “Mary Ruggles.” 

“Who in Sam Hill is Mary Ruggles?” de- 
manded young Peter Blaine. “Is she any re- 
lation to the Doc?” 

“His mother,” said John Clark, who wore 
a mystified expression. “Jim Ruggles’ wife. 
Paints pictures, doesn’t she, Dolph?” 

Heinze nodded noncommittally, and chewed 
at a toothpick. 

“Anybody ever see any of them?’ asked 
Winters, who was inclined to be facetious. “I 
write pretty poetry, too, but nobody ever asked 
me to publish it. Folks around here don’t even 
ask me to recite it. Guess they’re all jealous of 
my talent. Just painting pictures won’t put 
anyone in the Hall of Fame, Dolph. Your 
candidate hasn’t a ghost of a show.” 
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““Mebbe,” said Heinze, still chewing his 
toothpick. 

“Well,” said someone impatiently, “Let’s 
hear the speeches. I always did want to hear 
Sam Crawford make a speech. All he ever 
says to me is, “You’re overdrawn.” 

“So far as the speech goes, you can keep on 
wanting,” said Sam, getting to his feet, “‘be- 
cause all you need to do to know all about Vera 
Jewett Hyde is to get a copy of ‘Who’s Who,’ 
and I contend there is no other woman in this 
town who ever had her name in ‘Who’s Who.’ ” 

“That is true,” said the chairman, as Craw- 
ford sat down. “I don’t believe a speech about 
Mrs. Hyde is necessary. Winterfelter, what 
about Anna, Miss Larsen?” 

“Well,” said Winterfelter, “I believe we all 
know her pretty well. Most of us went to 
school to her. She’s a mighty fine teacher, and 
anyone who ever went to school to her not only 
learned his three R’s but he also learned to 
walk the straight and narrow path of right- 
eousness.”’ 

“And how!” ejaculated Paul Kingman. 

“A teacher’s influence is necessarily far- 
reaching,” said Jake, warming to his theme, 
“and I, personally, think Anna has done the 
world more good with her teaching than has 
Mrs. Hyde with her books. So far as I can see, 
while Mrs. Hyde’s books are best sellers, 
they’re pretty frothy reading. I get indiges- 
tion on them, myself, although my wife sits up 
nights with them.” He sat down amid more 
applause. ; 

“I can’t make a speech,” said Kingman, “but 
you all know little Beth Goetz, and the way 
she’s worked to get where she is. She reaches 
a lot of people, and brings sunshine to shut-ins 
and people like that.” 

“She does a great deal of good, too,” said 
Fred Meisner, of the Meisner Brothers’ Gro- 
cery. “When my small Sue was convalescing 
from pneumonia, she just lived for the mo- 
ment of the day when she could hear Beth’s 
voice. I think Beth helped her get well, and so 
does my wife.” 

“Well, Heinze,” said the chairman, in the 
silence that followed this speech, “we'll hear 
you now.” 

The old hardware merchant was not an im- 
pressive figure as he got to his feet and faced 
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the assemblage. He still chewed his toothpick 
absently,; and his shabby coat hung loosely on 
his spare, bent frame. But there was a twinkle 
in the near-sighted eyes behind the thick- 
rimmed glasses. Thought his candidate didn’t 
have a chance, didn’t they? Sort of pitying 
him, all of them. Shucks! he’d have to show 
’em a little salesmanship. He had good material 
to work with, too, mighty fine material. He 
cleared his throat, cast away his toothpick, 
planted his feet far apart, and thrust his hands 
into his pockets. Then he began to talk. 


“All her life,” he said, “Mary Ruggles has 
been putting impressions on canvas. Just loved 
to dabble in art, Mary did. Pretty good at it, 
too, but most of the pictures she painted she 
didn’t like, and she destroyed them. But there 
were other impressions which she put on can- 
vas—warm, living, palpitant pictures, which 
she put on the canvas of this old world. Any of 
you fellows know how many children Mrs. 
Ruggles has?” 

“Got a bunch of them,” hazarded someone, 
“Ralph and Ed, John, Jim, Margaret, Ruth 
Anne—” 

“And Mary Ellen, Tom, Catherine, Pete— 
and Ignatius, the boy who died in France,” fin- 
ished Randolph Heinze quietly, “eleven of 
them. Nice, sizable Christian family. Pretty 
good bunch for one woman to raise. Mary 
Ruggles took the children God gave her, and 
thanked Him for them. She was like that Cor- 
nelia of old—she thought her children were 
jewels. Yes sir, eleven is a pretty good bunch. 
My wife and I have five, and they’ve kept us 
right busy. Once all five of them had whoop- 
ing cough. Golly! I reckon we neither of us 
slept for nigh onto a month. If there’d been 
eleven of ’em—Lordy!” Randolph mopped his 
brow and looked harassed at the very thought. 
“But Mary Ruggles raised her eleven, and 
raised them well—she certainly did. Everyone 
of those kids grew up good and clean and 
wholesome, and everyone of them came to high 
school here in town, and everyone of them 
graduated, and most of them with honors. 
Seemed like, for a while, there was a Ruggles 
walking away with the valedictory every year 
or so. Now you know, boys, that old farm of 
Jim Ruggles wasn’t very big—and Jim him- 
self told me he’s not much of a manager. And 
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it took a-sight of scrimping and saving and 
figuring to clothe those eleven fine youngsters 
decently and give them an education. Mary 
Ruggles did it though. Eight of the eleven 
went to college, earning their own way, for the 
most part, but backed by the grit and deter- 
mination of their plucky mother. Of the three 
who didn’t go to college, Ruth Anne got mar- 
ried right after she finished high school, Mar- 
garet entered a convent and went on with her 
education there—and you all know how young 
Ignatius enlisted with the colors when he was 
barely graduated, and died for democracy. 


“Boys, I’d like to tell you a little more about 
these living pictures, made by Mary Ruggles, 
mother of eleven. There’s Mary Ellen—mar- 
ried to a magazine writer, and doing illustrat- 
ing, and, at the same time, raising five promis- 
ing youngsters. Ruth Anne married Lester 
Todd. Remember? He’s a civil engineer, and 
they live in California. They have four chil- 
dren. Margaret is a Sister of Notre Dame, her 
life given over to the service of God and the 
training of young souls. Catherine teaches in 
the public schools of Chicago. Ed is a priest. 
Ralph went to agricultural college, married the 
daughter of Sam, here, and took over his Dad’s 
farm. He’s one of the up-to-the-minute young 
farmers of this community. He and Rosie have 
two babies—great youngsters—aren’t they, 
Sam? I hope they have a dozen more just like 
them. Young Tom’s an artist—all his moth- 
er’s talent, and ‘stick-to-it-iveness,’ and the 
education she couldn’t have, have combined to 
make him a real one. The critics say his ‘Au- 
tumn Fantasy’ which is hung in the art mu- 
seum in Chicago is one of the masterpieces of 
our day. Well, Tom’s married, and has four 
children. Pete didn’t care much for books, but 
he was crazy about machinery—and he’s an 
A-1 machinist. Married my niece, Sally Brown, 
from Newburg. I guess it was a visit I paid 
them not long ago at their fine little home in 


Gary, that set me to thinking about Mary Rug- — 


gles. They have eight youngsters—Sally and 
Pete have—smartest kids you’d ever want to 
see. Nice little home orchestra, tennis court 
back of the house, ideal home life. Well, I 
guess I’ve named all the Ruggles’ children.” 
“There’s the Doc,” volunteered some one. 


“Sure enough! I plumb forgot Doctor John. 
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Well, boys, I reckon we know what kind of 
citizen he is, don’t we? As good a doctor and 
as square and kind a one as ever hung out his 
shingle in Homewood. Yes sir, there’s the 
Doc, a credit to his home town, and a credit to 
Jim and Mary Ruggles. Well, boys,” Heinze 
drew a long breath and ran his fingers through 
his sparse hair, “I wonder if I’ve said enough? 
I’m a hardware man, not an orator. But I hope 
I’ve shown you what I’ve been seeing as I 
talked, Mary Ruggles’ prize pictures: eleven 
fine, gracious, well-brought-up boys and girls 
and (and this is pretty important) their de- 
scendants: their children—there’s twenty- 
eight of them now, and there’ll probably be a 
lot more of them. And then there’ll be their 
children, and of course there are those other 
children whom Catherine and Margaret and 
Ed are training for life. Men! men! Can’t 
you look down the ages and see Mary Ruggles’ 
gift to Homewood and te al! the world? Praise 
God! it’s a sight worth seeing! And so I 
nominate Mary Ruggles for the Homewood 
Hall of Fame—and the silver cup and the five 
thousand dollars. Books lose their vogue; 
beautiful songs are forgotten; beautiful paint- 
ings are destroyed; but children—the kind 
that Mary Ruggles has—they are pictures that 
never fade. When the flimsy canvas of this 
world is no more, they still exist—in the King- 
dom of God.” 

“Amen!” said John Clark, reaching for his 
handkerchief. “Pass out the ballots, Jack.” 


* * * * * 


“But, good land!” said Mary Ruggles, when 
they gave her the Tanner Sims award, “I sup- 
pose you know why you are giving it to me, 
but I’m blest if I do. I never did anything to 
brag about. I just did what God gave me to 
do. There was many a time I’d rather have 
been painting pictures than making beds or 
darning stockings, too.” 

“But you did darn the stockings, Ma,” said 
Jim Ruggles sagely. “I guess that’s why you 
got this—ain’t it, Mr. Clark?” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,” said John Clark 
softly, “I shouldn’t be surprised.” 


A spiritual autopsy might reveal a soul-can- 
cer, which is perhaps due to careless Commun- 
ions. 
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Mary Ball Washington --- A Background 
(Continued from page 441) 


“When she crossed lots to visit her daughter, 
the warning, ‘Your mother’s coming,’ was suf- 
ficient to induce that lively young matron to 
thrust her novel hastily out of sight and dili- 
gently employ herself with her workbasket. 
By the time Mrs. Washington set foot on the 
back porch, Betty presented an ideal picture of 
a thrifty housewife.” 

Finally the war ended. But the twilight of 
life was closing about Mary Washington. An 
injury, unheeded, had caused a malignant cen- 
ter to develop. Suffering transformed what 
had been Mrs. Washington’s somewhat formal 
religion into the sense of a loving, comforting 
presence. So long as she was able she spent 
hours on a rock overlooking the river. There 
her consciousness of this Presence deepened. 

It may have been there that George found 
her when, before going to New York to be in- 
augurated the first President of the new re- 
public, he went to Fredericksburg to see his 
mother. At the their last good-by he took her 
in his arms, trying to comfort her with, “As 
soon as the weight of public business can be 
disposed of I shall hasten to Virginia and—” 

She interrupted, “George, you will see my 
face no more. My great age and the disease 
which is fast approaching my vitals warn me 
that I shall not be long for this world.... But 
go, my son. Fulfill the high duties which Heav- 
en appears to assign to you. And may Heaven’s 
and a mother’s blessing always attend you!” 

April 30, 1789, George Washington was in- 
augurated. Two months later he lay at the 
point of death. Near the close of August, as 
he was beginning to convalesce, the news 
reached him of his mother’s death. As she 
wished, the earthly tabernacle she had vacated 
was laid to rest by the rock where she had 
found tranquillity. 


Meekness and humility of heart are to be 
learnt by contemplating Jesus in His self- 
abasement in the Holy Eucharist. 


As bodily nourishment creates life and ener- 
gy, so does the Eucharist Food energize the 
soul in ail her faculties. 
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Mission San. Diego de Alcala 


FLORENA A. HAYLER 


ECENTLY I drove in a luxurious motor 

car over a broad, paved boulevard that 
winds gently along the San Diego river up a 
beautiful, fertile valley to the old mission of 
San Diego de Alcala, the oldest of a chain of 
missions built ‘by the Franciscan Fathers and 
which connected San Diego with San Francis- 
co. The bed of the river is dry now as it is 
most of the year but in the early spring the 
waters come rushing down this shallow gorge 
in a rampage that carries houses, trees,— 
everything before it—sweeping down to the 
ocean. On either side of the thoroughfare are 
olive groves bordered with palms, peppers, and 
other trees transported from Spain over a cen- 
tury and a half ago. 

It is an ideal location for a mission—only 
six miles from the city of San Diego, and yet 
singularly remote from the things that would 
tend to disturb the peace and serenity so need- 
ful in a fitting environment for mission, its 
church, orphanage, shops, storehouses, corrals 
and surrounding patio. Broad, well-kept fileds 
of corn, and cabbages, and tomatoes speak of 
the popularity of Mission Valley as a modern 
home site. 

As I stood before what remains of this first 
mission my thoughts went back to the year 
1769 when the first colonists, accompanied by 
Father Junipero Serra, arrived in what is now 
San Diego, California, and immediately began 
the erection of the mission on the original site, 
Presidio Hill. The mission remained here five 
years but later was moved to the present loca- 
tion in Mission Valley. The original site is 
marked by a huge cross erected in memory of 
Father Serra and built of tiles taken from the 
ruins of this first structure. 

My meditations brought before me the strug- 
gles of these early, brown-robed, quiet Fathers 
in their efforts to bring Christian civilization 
to the Pacific coast. All that is left of the once 
imposing mission with its spacious grounds, 
which included the priests’ house, guardhouse, 
a granary, dormitories, cook house, and dining 
hall is this crumbling, weather-beaten ruin, 


scarcely more than a shell consisting of a front 
wall with portions of two broken, rain-washed 
side walls; but this is enough to stir the ob- 
server to the depths. Before these walls one’s 
head bows in reverence and one longs to 
stretch out his arms and, enfolding the crum- 
bling ruin, protect it from further depreda- 
tions of wind and rain. Figuratively that is 
what a group of earnest, public-spirited San 
Diego citizens are doing. 

On July 16, 1930, in celebration of the 161st 
anniversary of its founding an impressive 
ceremony was held in the shadow of this his- 
toric ruin at which time the Very Reverend 
John M. Hegarty, V. F., turned the first spade- 
ful of soil that began a $60,000 restoration 
project which aims at a complete rehabilitation 
of the building. The ancient walls will be 
veneered and strengthened so that they may be 
preserved wherever possible. The entire ruins 
will be rebuilt according to plans drawn from a 
great area of ancient foundations and pave- 
ments unearthed in recent excavations and 
which confirm the general accuracy of the 
plans offered the restoration. commission by 
Fray Theodore Arents, O. F. M., of Santa Bar- 
bara. 

Already a new road makes approach to the 
mission more easily accessible. Much also has 
been done to restore the wild grasses and 
shrubs about the mission grounds. The old 
walls have been strengthened and the baptistry 
rebuilt. A few years ago the two Indian 
Schools that stood one on either side of the 
mission and that housed some fifty children 
gave place to the beautiful, spacious Nazareth 
House orphanage, a fine white concrete struc- 
ture presided over by the Sisters of The Naz- 
arene. In fact the restoration movement was 
given first impetus by these worthy women 
who succeeded in enlisting the assistance of 
Albert V. Mayhofer, deputy grand president of 
the Sons of The Golden West. Much of the 
success of the fund-raising campaign is due to 
Mr. Mayhofer’s indefatigable efforts in behalf 
of the complete restoration of all the twenty- 
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one missions in California. This chain of-mis- 
sions, marked now by the El Camino Real bells, 
consisted of buildings scattered the length of 
the state at intervals of a day’s journey on 
horseback, though the Franciscan Fathers 
usually walked from one mission to the next, 
holding services with communicants along the 
way; and to-day, more than any other feature 
in this wonder-filled state, it furnishes visitors 
to California a thrill of Romance. 


One’s heart beats faster when one contem- 
plates how those sincere and reverent follow- 
ers of St. Francis blessed this ground and 
brought to the Indians the faith of the white 
man. Within the walls of the missions the 
Franciscan Fathers taught the red men the 
fear and worship of the true God. They taught 
as a part of their religion the art and crafts. 
One marvels at the nature of the work they 
accomplished—the tilling of the soil, sowing, 
cultivating, and harvesting grain, planting and 
caring for orchards of olives, oranges, and oth- 
er fruits, constructing buildings, manufactur- 
ing tiles, etc. Strange as it may seem there still 
stands to-day near the sight of the first mis- 
sion the first dam built in California, by means 
of which a huge system of irrigation was car- 
ried on. It was erected by the patient padres 
and Indians entirely by hand and is a solid 
wall of masonry 224 feet long, 14 feet high, 
and 12 feet thick—a dam over 150 years old 
but so well built that except for a small por- 
tion of the south end it still defies the ravages 
of time, a silent testimony of the type of work- 
manship these teachers brought their pupils. 

Off to the southeast of the Mission on the 
edge of the arroyo gleams a simple, little, white 
cross; but what a world of significance! This 
little cross marks the spot on which Father 
Luis Jayme gave up his life for the Indians 
who shot him down. It was in October, 1775. 
Everything seemed quiet and happy at the 
Mission till two Indians with a desire of in- 
citing a revolution escaped from the Mission 
into the hills and later under cover of dark- 
ness returned with a band of hostile savages 
‘intent upon wrecking and burning the Mission. 

Within the building that night there were 
two priests, Fr. Vicent and Fr. Luis Jayme, 
four soldiers, two carpenters, a blacksmith, 

and two boys. At the approach of the Indians 
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Fr. Vicent and the boys ran to the guardhouse 
for the protection of the soldiers. The black- 


smith was instantly killed; the mission car- - 


penter seized a gun and, having shot an Indian 
who threatened him, made his escape to the 
soldiers also. The other carpenter was too ill 
at the time to protect himself and a few days 
later died from arrow wounds. Fr. Jayme 
had been such a good friend of the Indians 
that he probably felt they would listen to him 
and he would be able to quiet them. Accord- 
ingly he went empty-handed and alone out into 
their midst. Advancing toward the Indians, 
he raised his hands to heaven entreating them 


with the words, “Love God, my children!” But © 


the bloodthirsty savages forgot all Father 
Jayme had done for them and rushing upon 
him, they seized him, stripped him, and, hay- 
ing dragged him to the edge of the arroyo, 
killed him. Could one look at the little cross 
to-day with out a prayer of gratitude for this 
good man and a prayer of forgiveness for the 
poor, ignorant, deluded Indians who committed 
such an atrocity? 


Two years ago on the old Presidio Hill, San 
Diego, was dedicated the Father Serra Mnu- 
seum, erected in honor of the man whose un- 
extinguishable faith made possible the salva- 
tion of a new empire. This charming and in- 
teresting building located on the edge of the 
hill overlooking bay, ocean, and valley is a 
most fitting memorial for all who helped in the 
establishment here in those early days the first 
mission, the first fort, the first flag, and the 
first settlement in the history of this Plymouth 
of the Pacific Coast. 


How much of gratitude we owe these ancient 
Franciscan Fathers! How much not only Cali- 
fornia, but the United States, and the whole 
world gained through the earnest faith, cour- 
ageous zeal, and untiring efforts of these men! 
When we recall the hardships they endured, 
the sufferings and privations, and yet consider 
with what indomitable will they pressed on 
and with what supreme trust in the God whom 
they served stood firm in the face of these ad- 
versities till they established the mother 
church on sure footing in this new country, 
we little wonder at the reverent love with 
which the memory of these worthy Fathers is 


(Continued on page 462) 
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‘They were ‘Brothers 


MABEL ANSLEY MURPHY 


6< ILL you marry now, George?” 

John Washington saw no reason 
why his brother should not. Was he not twen- 
ty-one years of age, a Mason, one of Virginia’s 
four adjutant generals, and possessor of the 
fine plantation of Mount Vernon? 

George did not reply directly. He looked 
thoughtfully at his brother, his closest friend, 
riding by his side with grace and skill second 
only to George’s own. At last 
he questioned, “Anne’s mar- 
riage has made you think of 
that?” 


“Well,” countered John, 
“you know, when Brother 
Lawrence died last July and 
left Mount Vernon to you 
after Anne was through with 
it, none of us expected that 
she would marry in _ five 
months.” 


He hesitated then ven- 
tured, “George, I heard to- 
day that Betsy Fauntleroy is 
going to marry’ Bowler 
Cocke. And Thomas Adams is 
so cut up over it that he is 
going to England.” 


“He’d get over his infatua- 
tion sooner if he stayed at 
home and found other inter- 
ests,” replied George dryly. 
Then, after a glance at 
John’s troubled face, he add- 
ed, “Don’t worry, Jack. I did 
think once that I loved Betsy. In fact” 
—shamefacedly — “twice I asked her to 
marry me. After I came home from the Bar- 
badoes, I went so far as to write to her father. 
But I know now it was only a boy’s fancy, as 
different from the real thing as day is from 
night.” 

“Is it—is it Lucy Grimes, George?” 

George nodded and the two brothers jogged 
on in silence. When they came to the byroad 
leading into Belvoir, John reined in his horse, 





BUST OF WASHINGTON IN SEVRES, 
FRANCE 


expecting that of course they would dine with 
their friends, the Fairfaxes. But George, rous- 
ing from his abstraction, shook his head. “We'd 
better push on to the plantation, Jack. There’s 
a lot to be seen to before I start for Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

“It’s a big responsibility you’re putting on 
me, George—leaving me in entire charge. 
Mother’s all worked up over it.” 

“I know. I had a talk with 
her yesterday evening. I told 
her what Colonel Fairfax 
once said, ‘All the Washing- 
tons are born old.’ ” 

John laughed, “And she re- 
plied ?” 

“Tt is well if that be true 
since you are determined to 
leave a seventeen-year old 
boy in charge of your planta- 
tion.’ ” 

“Mother’s such a good 
manager herself that she 
finds it hard to believe that 
any one else can be,” com- 
mented John ruefully. 

“Well, here’s your chance 
to show her, Jack. I’m satis- 
fied that you can do it.” 


“My job will be easier than 
yours, George. Of course, it’s 
great honor to be sent by the 
Governor to give notice to the 
French that they are tres- 
passing on English territory, 
but it’s a dangerous mission. Suppose the 
French do not take kindly to your message.” 

“As I am only a messenger no harm will 
come to me. The danger will come when our 


people go in—I am to select a place for settle- 
ment—, you know. Within two more years the 
Ohio Company will forfeit half its acreage if 
there is not a fort built and garrisoned and one 
hundred families established as well.” 

On the 31st of October, John stood in the 
door at Mount Vernon and watched his brother 
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with their old fencing master, Van Braam, and 
their two servants, ride off. John’s smooth 
forehead was puckered with worry and his 
blue-grey eyes were troubled. It was all very 
well for George to reassure him by reminding 
him that at Wills’ Creek Gist, a surveyer whe 
knew the country as well as his own hand, 
would join him together with an Indian inter- 
preter, Davidson, and a couple of traders. 
“Just the same, the responsibility is George’s,” 
thought John. 

Christmas came and went and still George 
had not returned. John was almost frantic 
with anxiety. But on the 10th of January 
George rode in alone, looking five years older 
than when he left. He was so exhausted 
that he fell asleep that night in front of the 
fire while telling John of his experiences. The 
next morning the two brothers rode over to 
Belvoir and there George told his story in full, 
explaining that he had hurried on ahead of his 
companions because his news was too impor- 
tant to wait for their slow travel. Colonel 
Fairfax, his son George William, who had 
made many a wilderness excursion with 
George, and Sally, George William’s wife, 
urged the brothers to spend the night before 
going on. “No need to punish yourself now, 
George,” declared Colonel Fairfax. “It’s plain 
that you’ve not recovered from that sousing in 
the ice-filled Allegheny. Take your ease for 
one night, at least.” 


While George reported to the Governor at 
Williamsburg, John stayed with his mother at 
Pine Grove Farm. The Governor was delight- 
ed with the way in which George had fulfifiled 
his task. One day he gave the young man to 
write out his story. He had it printed and 
shortly in both England and America George’s 
name was on everyone’s tongue. John thrilled 
with pride in George’s achievement. He actual- 
ly took more pride in the invitations to assem- 
blies and house parties that showered upon 
George than did George himself. John had all 
of a young man’s interest in pretty girls and in 
having a good time. George had suddenly ma- 
tured. When John expostulated, “I should 
think you’d be glad to enjoy yourself after that 
terrible trip to Pennsylvania,” George replied, 
“A little visiting and playing is all right. But 
it doesn’t take the place of doing something 
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worth while — of having real work to do.” 

In the end, George had but a few weeks of 
gayety. In February, Governor Dinwiddie gave 
him a major’s commission and ordered him to 
enlist and train three hundred men. “And get 
to Pennsylvania as quickly as you can and com- 
plete the fort Trent has begun on the spot 
which you selected at the head of the Ohio. 
Establish other forts at strategic points. Do 
not attack the French. But if they attack you, 
kill or make them prisoners.” 

John hoped that there would be no fighting. 
George was not sure that there would not be. 
He tried to prepare John for what might hap- 
pen by reminding him, “When we begin to 
build forts the French probably will try to stop 
our work.” 

One bright April morning, Major Washing- 
ton and his troops marched away. Early in 
June John received a letter from George, dated 
the 31st of May and written at Great Meadows. 
It read: “Since my last we arrived at this 
place where three days ago we had an engage- 
ment with the French.... Most of my men 
were out on other detachments so that I had 
scarcely forty men remaining under my com- 
mand. ... Nevertheless we obtained a most sig- 
nal victory. ... We expect every hour to be at- 
tacked by a superior force but if they forebear 
one day longer we shall be prepared for them.” 

Naturally this news did not lessen John’s 
anxiety. But he was not prepared to have 
George ride in late one July evening with Cap- 
tain McKay of South Caroline whom the Gov- 
ernor had sent to reinforce Washington. Both 
men were deeply depressed. That evening sit- 
ting on the verandah John heard the story of 
the wiping out of pitiful little Fort Necessity, 
the defense which Washington had thrown up 
hastily at Great Meadows. John tried to stam- 
mer some encouragement but George interrupt- 
ed him, “Jack, nothing can hide the fact that I 
have left the frontier defenceless and lost for 
us the friendship of the Indians. They cannot 
help but think that the English cannot protect 
them from the French.” 


The two men rode on the next morning to 
Williamsburg. The Assembly was satisfied 
that Major Washington had done all that could 
be done under the circumstances and they gave 
But Governor Dinwid- 


him a vote of thanks. 
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die, ill with the sickness which afterward 
caused his death, was captious. He became 
more so when he learned that the French 
claimed that Major Washington had assassi- 
nated Sieur Jumonville in his first brush with 
the French—the fight about which he had writ- 
ten to John. 

As George explained to his brother, “When I 
signed the articles of capitulation at Fort Ne- 
cessity, Van Braam was translating. He knew 
less French than he thought that he did and 
he read aloud as ‘death’ the word which the 
French claim was ‘assassination.’ He read it 
the ‘death’ of Sieur Jumonville. And now they 
are claiming that I acknowledge that I assas- 
sinated the Frenchman!” 

George was bitter at this aspersion on his 
honor. Worry began to break his health. And 
as Dinwiddie’s illness became more serious, his 
injustice grew. When he said publicly, “Wash- 
ington’s conduct was in many steps wrong and 
did not conform to his orders from me or he 
had not engaged until other forces joined him,” 
John’s fears for George was realized. His 
health broke down completely. 


France continued to push into western Penn- 
sylvania and England made ready for war. 
General Braddock came over to conduct the 
campaign. John did not know whether to exult 
when Braddock invited George to become a 
member of his staff or to tremble at the 
thought of the danger before his _ brother. 
George’s mother had no divided mind. She 
hurried to Mount Vernon and walked into the 
dining room where the brothers sat at dinner. 
As they sprang to their feet she did not pause 
for greeting but exclaimed, “Oh, this fighting 
and killing! George, I beseech you not to go!” 

John looked at George. His face was white. 
For a moment he could not speak. Then he 
moved over beside his mother and laying his 
hand gently on her shoulder said, “It hurts me, 
Mother, to refuse your request. But it would 
be dishonorable for me to refuse to go. That 
ought to give you greater uneasiness than my 
going to war in an honorable command.” 

John’s eyes shone. Of course, after Din- 
widdie’s talk, George had to vindicate his hon- 
or. He looked eagerly at his mother. She 
turned toward the door, exclaiming bitterly, “I 
might have saved myself a fruitless journey.” 
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It took the persuasions of both her boys to 
induce her to spend that night with them. 

By the 23rd of April again John was left 
alone at Mount Vernon to carry out the plans 
he and George had made for the working of 
the plantation. Before leaving, George had 
made his will, providing that should he fall in 
battle Mount Vernon should go to John. To 
watch George ride away in almost certain dan- 
ger was the hardest trial John ever had had to 
undergo. ; 

George wrote frequently. But his letters did 
little to lift the cloud of depression which set- 
tled down on John. Through George’s:letters 
he learned that Braddock’s progress toward 
Fort Duquesne was incredibly slow. At last, 
so George wrote to John, General Braddock 
realized that it was much too slow and before 
calling a general council he asked Major Wash- 
ington what he would suggest. “I urged, in 
the warmest terms I was able, to push forward, 
even if we did it with a small but chosen band. . 
This advice prevailed. He set out.... The 
prospect was soon clouded and my hopes 
brought very low indeed when I found that in- 
stead of pushing on with vigor they were halt- 
ing to level every molehill and to erect bridges 
over every brook by which means we were four 
days getting twelve miles.” 

The closing sentence of this letter worried 
John not a little, “At this camp I was left by | 
the Doctor’s advice and the General’s absolute 
orders.” 

A few days later worse news came: “My 
illness was too violent to suffer me to ride 
therefore I was indebted to a covered wagon 
for my transportation but even in this I could 
not continue for the jolting was so great. 1 
was left upon the road with a guard.... the 
General giving me his word of honor that I 
should be brought up before he reached the 
French fort.” 

For John there followed days of anxiety. 
Then came the very worst of bad news. George 
was dead, killed in action. John could not 
bring himself to send the word to his mother. 
There must be some mistake. Perhaps later 
reports— 

Two days later a man rode into the yard 
with a letter from George. John opened it 
with trembling fingers. Had it been written 
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before that dreadful battle? But no, it began, 
“As I have heard a circumstantial account of 
my death and dying speech I take this early 
opportunity of denying the first and of assur- 
ing you that I have not yet composed the lat- 
ter.” 

“Thank God!” ejaculated John, his eyes 
grey with unheeded tears. 

Ten days later George was home with John. 
But in August, though not entirely well, he 
was off again. The Indians were using the 
road which Braddock had made as a thorough- 
fare by means of which to descend upon the 
settlements in the Great Valley. Dinwiddie, 
carried away by Washington’s bravery and 
cool judgment on Braddock’s fatal field, 
thought that no one but Washington could pro- 
tect the frontier. 

Meantime John had. found a sympathetic 
ear into which to confide his anxiety for his be- 
loved brother. On the 14th of April, 1756, 
George was among the guests at the marriage 
of John and Hannah Bushrod. He had left the 
protection of western Virginia to subordinates 
to be present at the wedding but he did not 
stay for the days of festivity which always fol- 
lowed a Virginia wedding. 

Mount Vernon, of course, was the home to 
which John brought Hannah. While their 
personal joy was unclouded, together they 
shared the anxiety of the weary months which 
George had to spend on the frontier. His task 
was an impossible one. He never had enough 
troops to form an adequate patrol—how could 
he induce men to stay in the ranks when any 
night a band might elude the patrol and wipe 
out a little home? And continually he had to 
suffer from the criticism of armchair fighters 
at Williamsburg. He had never fully recov- 
ered from the illness of Braddock’s campaign 
and in January, 1758, he came home seriously 
ill. 

It must have been an unspeakable comfort 
to find Mount Vernon no longer bachelor quar- 
ters but a real home. Hannah vied with “dear 
Jack” in nursing George back to health and in 
lifting him out of his depression—for George 
was sure that he was going to die. 

Not until May was George able to go to Wil- 
liamsburg to make a personal report of the 
conditions of affairs in the Great Valley. That 
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was a memorable trip. On his return home, as 
he and John and Hannah sat on the verandah 
enjoying the cool of the evening, he suddenly 
asked, “What would you say if I were to tell 
you that I am engaged to be married?” 

Involuntarily John exclaimed, “But Lucy 
Grimes is married!” 

George laughed, “Don’t tell me that all these 
years you have thought that I was eating my 
heart out for love of Lucy—Mrs. Lee, I should 
say!” 

John hesitated. “No-o. But you know, 
George, you did say that your liking for her 
was the ‘real thing.’ ” 

“And I thought so then. I am not so for- 
tunate as you, Jack. From the first you had 
eyes for no one but Hannah. My affections 
have not been so constant. But now,” his eyes 
shone and a softer note came into his voice, “I 
have found the one woman in the world for 
me.” 

“And she is?” questioned Hannah. 

“Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis of Williams- 
burg and the White House.” 

Hannah laid her hand on his. “George, I am 
so glad. Mrs. Custis is one of the most charm- 
ing women in Virginia. I am sure she will 
make you happy.” 

John held out his hand and tried to speak 
but he could not. George understood. Between 
these brothers there was never need of words. 

But another campaign against Fort Dvw- 
quesne was on and George could not be mar- 
ried until that was over. As Colonel of Vir- 
ginia’s Brigade he spent the entire summer and 
autumn in the field. The middle of December, 
after Fort Duquesne had been taken, he rode 
into Mount Vernon completely exhausted, so ill 
that he despaired to John and Hannah, “This 
doesn’t look much like a wedding on the 6th of 
January, does it?” 

Hannah smiled reassuringly. ‘We'll put you 
into shape for the wedding, never fear.” 

And John encouraged, “I’ve seen you sicker 
than this, George. With Dr. Craik’s help, we'll 
put you on your feet in no time.” 


They did. They nursed George, they put his 
clothes in order, they did his packing and final- 
ly they sent him off in perfect order for the 
great event. Two days later they followed— 
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George could not be married without his favor- 
ite brother being present. 

But now John had to make a home for him- 
self. Both he and Hannah loved that section 
of the Northern Neck lying east of Wakefield 
where John’s half brother Austin and his 
family lived. So near the mouth of Nomini 
Creek they built Bushfield and when in June 
George brought Martha and her two children 
to Mount Vernon, John and Hannah were al- 
ready settled in their new home. It was charm- 
ingly situated with a beautiful view up and 
down the Potomac but the land by which the 
house was approached was low-lying and the 
roads—like all roads at that time—were bad. 
A visitor from the north coming to visit them 
found the byroad into their place more than 
axle-deep in mud. John sent a servant to meet 
the stranger and to show him the best way. At 
sight of this servant, the Northerner shouted, 
“My good man, will you have the kindness to 
tell me how many miles out into the Potomac 
your unfortunate master lives?’ 


Though Bushfield and Mount Vernon were 
more than a day’s journey apart, the two fami- 
lies visited constantly. When the Revolution 
threatened, John was one of the first to raise 
and train a company. He asked George to come 
to review and to make it part of his command. 
In reply, his brother wrote, “I shall be glad to 
review it and shall very cheerfully accept the 
honor of commanding it, if occasion requires it 
to be drawn out, as it is my full intention to 
devote my life and my fortune to the cause we 
are engaged in. I remain, your most affection- 
ate brother.” 


Soon the opportunity came to prove the sin- 
cerity of Washington’s intention. In June, 
1775, he was appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the army. To John he commended the care 
of Martha—at least until John himself should 
be called to the field. When that time came he 
wrote, “I know your departure will be a cut- 
ting stroke to your wife and on this account I 
have many disagreeable sensations. ... My sin- 
cere regards attend you both and the little ones. 
And I am your most affectionate brother.” 

Throughout the long-drawn-out War of the 
Revolution the two brothers kept in touch by 
means of letters. Once, at least, George poured 
out liis heart to John: “I think the game is 
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pretty well up.... No man ever had greater 
choice of difficulties and less means to extri- 
cate himself from them.” Telling John, evi- 
dently lifted his depression, for later on in the 
same letter he says, “However, with a full per- 
suasion of the justice of our cause, I cannot 
entertain an idea that it will finally sink 
though it may remain for months under a 
cloud. ... God grant you happiness. Nothing 
in this world would contribute so much to mine 
as to be with you.” 

At last the war was over. John and Han- 
nah were among the company gathered on 
Christmas Eve, 1783, to welcome George and 
Martha home to Mount Vernon. The tie of 
comradeship which had existed between George 
and John from their earliest youth had been 
strengthened by the dangers through which 
both had passed and by the consciousness of 
each that in the course of nature there could 
not be many more years of companionship. 
Visits back and forth became more frequent. 
To George, John’s children grew increasingly 
dear. Together the brothers discussed the in- 
adequacy of the Articles of Confederation. 
John shared with George the hope that the con- 
vention scheduled for May, 1787, would suc- 
ceed in amending the articles in such a way as 
to draw together into abiding union the thir- 
teen states then squabbling among themselves. 
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But he did not live to see that day. A sud- 
den illness in January of that year ended his 
life. The blow was a severe one for George. 
The following April he wrote to General Knox, 
“I had fixed Monday for my departure for the 
convention. But within this hour I am sum- 
moned by an express which assures me that 
not a moment is to be lost to see a mother and 
an only sister who are supposed to be in the 
last agonies of death. I am hastening to obey 
this melancholy call after having just bid an 
eternal farewell to a much-loved brother, the 
intimate companion of my youth and the most 
affectionate friend of my ripened age.” 

Bereft of the most dearly loved of his three 
brothers, Washington became a father to Bush- 
rod, John’s oldest son. He arranged that Bush- 
rod should study law with one of the most emi- 
nent lawyers of the day, Judge James Wilson 
of Philadelphia. He saw that Bushrod never 
lacked for money. John was to have succeeded 
to Mount Vernon. Since that could never be, 
Bushrod should be his uncle’s heir. And so it 
was that when Washington bade farewell to all 
earthly possession, Mount Vernon passed into 
the hands of Bushrod Washington, Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


A Visit to Lourdes 
‘J. P. McGUINNESS 


N leaving Ireland for the Holy Shrine of 

Lourdes, an unpleasant journey is under- 
taken. Nevertheless, how many are glad to do 
so, and how many more cherish a great long- 
ing only to be fulfilled in this act. 


Lourdes! One little word, but what it means 
to the present-day starving world—starving 
for that spiritual and healing grace, which a 
visit prompted by faith brings to all pilgrims. 
What else is Lourdes? It is the great antidote 
to the materialism and godlessness of the world 
immediately around—the Faith shining like 
the myriads of lights, the continual stream of 
the faithful making their way to the feet of 
‘her, who is the Gate of Heaven! Great things 
are heard of the cures of the body, but what of 
the healing of the poor spirit. How many have 
come away, gaining new life of soul, repent- 
ance and peace restored, broken hearts, wound- 
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ed spirits, mangled hopes, despairing minds, 
shattered fears, crumpled -illusions, ruined 
pride, all brought humbly to the feet of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

Lourdes! What pictures, hopes and won- 
drous visitations the word conjures! How lit- 
tle can we hope to attempt a description of it! 
The crowds who would undergo any discom- 
fort, who think that no journey is too long, or 
too tedious to undertake, in order to reach this 
goal of their desires, if only to remain a few 
hours in the vicinity of that beauteous shrine. 
The sick, always there, ever hopeful and thank- 
ful. The continuous stream of unending, fer- 
vent prayer, rising up in supplication to the 
wondrous “Maria” for each and all of them. 
The ceremonies during the blessing of the sick. 
The processions, particularly the torchlight in 
the evening, which leaves a memory never to 
be dimmed or effaced. The vast multitude of 
voices raised in one hymn of praise, “Ave, Ave, 
Ave Maria” of that Virgin, who so recently ap- 
peared to give a new source of life and strength 
to the declining world! All these, and many 
more, are the pictures the visitor to, and the 
suppliant at, the Shrine at Lourdes will carry 
away, though no untoward bodily change re- 
mains to mark so great an event. 

It is brought home to all who journey thith- 
er, that Lourdes has a special medicine for the 
disease of soul, even as for that of the body. 
More so, because the vast majority of pilgrims 
return with no untoward or visible sign of 
healing, each of these, and also their bodily 
healed brethren have received an interior heal- 
ing which cures all spiritual sores and dis- 
orders. 

Thus it is, that with renewed vigor of soul 
and body, the weary pilgrim returns to his 
homestead, grateful and fervent, singing an 
everlasting “Ave” to Our Lady, “Strength of 
the Weak.” 


Empty your heart of vain love, that it may 
be able to compass the great love of Jesus in 
the Blessed Sacrament. 


Good Communions are the lanterns which 
light the wanderer’s path to the eternal man- 
sions. 
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Mother Columba Cox---Visitation Nun 


Sr. M. FRIDESWIDE, O. S. B. 


(Concluded) 


T will be well now to speak of some of the 

devotions of Mother Columba. The pref- 
erence she had for the holy souls began in her 
childhood and increased as she grew old. At 
times she lived in thought and deed with them, 
identifying their suffering with her own and 
imploring mercy for them at the throne of 
God. She seems even to have held oral com- 
munication with them, as the following inci- 
dent shows. 

One day whilst in her cell occupied in writ- 
ing, she turned round and saw a priest, whom 
she did not know, standing at the end of her 
cell, who explained at once the object of his 
visit. He said he was obliged to stay in pur- 
gatory until the Masses that had been prom- 
ised by a fellow priest for his benefit should 
be said. He conjured Mother Columba to 
have them said as soon as possible, and then 
disappeared. Mother Columba went straight 
to her superior and told her of the vision. The 
superior wrote at once to the priest who owed 
the Masses to come and see her. He did so, 
and she asked him if he did not owe some 
Masses to one of the departed. He looked 
astonished and said: 

“What makes you ask that, Rev. Mother?’ 
Then she told him the story, and he replied 
that he had promised the Masses but had for- 
gotten to say them; he would, however, repair 
his negligence on the first opportunity. He ex- 
pressed a wish to see Mother Columba, but 
she preferred to remain unknown. Both the 
vision and the humility of the good sister made 
a great impression upon him. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart also claimed a 
prominent place in Mother Columba’s life. St. 
Gertrude, the great Benedictine saint, can just- 
ly claim to be a possessor of that touching de- 
votion, for Our Blessed Himself said: “If you 
seek Me, you will find me in the heart of Ger- 
trude.” But it was to St. Margaret Mary 
Alacoque that the development of the devotion 
is due. It was through this great saint of the 





Visitation order that God gave His message to 
the world and unclosed the secrets of His 
Sacred Heart. 

Another great devotion of Mother Columba’s 
was the propagation of the medal of St. Bene- 
dict. To this medal innumerable blessings are 
attached and the letters that adorn the reverse 
side of the medal are the initials of words, 
safe-guards against the enemy of mankind. 
Wonderful miracles have been worked through 
this medal over the powers of darkness, 
especially in foreign parts of the world given 
over to the worship of the evil one. Mother 
Columba was indefatigable in distributing 
these medals among the missioners. 

Her ardor for the conversions of sinners led 
her to compose the little chaplet which was in- 
dulgenced by Pius IX. The original beads, seen 
between her fingers on her picture, are still 
preserved at the convent at Le Mans. This de- 
votion was known as “The Apostolic Crown” 
and consisted of several large beads upon 
which is said the Glory be to the Father and 
thirty-three beads in honor of the years spent 
by Our Lord on earth. 

Mother Columba was now advanced in years. 
Her work among the infidels did not lessen 
with age, but seemed on the contrary to in- 
crease. Her jubilee of fifty years of profes- 
sion was kept with great pomp. The Bishop 
of Le Mans sang the Mass for the jubilee cere- 
mony and addressed a touching sermon to the 
jubilarian, referring to her long life of good 
works, her perpetual union with God, and the 
noble aim of her life in working for the salva- 
tion of her neighbor in the missions. 

Great were the festivities and rejoicings on 
this memorable day. Tableau and play repre- 
sented real or imaginary missioners from over- 
seas, bringing their tribute of thanks and 
jubilee congratulations. During this celebra- 
tion, to the general dismay, the real Vicar 
Apostolic of Caledonia in the Pacific was an- 
nounced. He had called to see Mother Colum- 
ba and to his great joy found her in festal ar- 
ray. So the day passed away only to find the 
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dear jubilarian more than ever devoted to her 
missions. These were not to be laid aside with 
declining years and, though no longer able to 
carry on active work, she remained the heart 
and soul of the charity. 


Writing to Bishop Grandin of Alberta, she 
says: “I am now only a shadow of myself, yet 
I will do every thing for you.” But she was 
not so confident of her own powers as formerly 
and referred for advice to the Sister who 
helped constantly. Still for another two years 
she retained her office of Mother Assistant un- 
til her infirmities became too grave. 


A lay sister, her contemporary in the novi- 
tiate and who was somewhat anxious about 
the good Mother, heard distinctly one day in 
her cell a voice saying: “Go to the Sacred 
Heart. This injunction, repeated more than 
once, made her rise and make her devotions 
before the statue of the Sacred Heart in the 
dormitory. Mother Columba’s cell was close 
by, and as the Sister passed it, she heard a 
noise as of someone falling. She tried the door 
but could not open it. After various efforts 
she was able to look in and saw the prostrate 
figure of her dear mistress on the floor. She 
had fallen in a dead faint and would probably 
have remained there for a considerable time, if 
the sister had not been warned. From this 
time she was removed to the infirmary, which 
she never left again. She never recovered her 
strength after this shock and gradually weak- 
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ness and helplessness set in. Finding that she 
must succumb to the infirmities of old age, she 
placed herself entirely in the hands of God and 
her superiors and edified all the community by 
her humility and amiability. Her natural re- 
serve and coldness of demeanor gave way to 
the loving attitude of childhood. She was al- 
ways delighted to see anyone and showed her 
gratitude for little things done in her service, 
Her poor fingers refused to work, but her dear 
missioners were not forgotten. She still dictat- 
ed letters to them and prayed all day for their 
intentions, she even tried to knit a comforter 
for Bishop Grandin, but the needles would fall 
out and the stitches run down, but still she per- 
severed at it until the end. At her death it 
was sent to him with the details of how it had 
been done and he always valued it as a real 
relic, for he said Mother Columba was a saint. 
“TI wear it,” he said, “with the greatest respect, 
knowing how, when, and by whom it was 
made.” 


During the long weary months of debility 
accompanying old age, she was always most 
patient and found her consolation in repeating 
for her encouragement texts of the Scriptures 
which she knew so well. When her mind be- 
came too feeble to dictate a letter, she would 
quote sentences that would convey her mean- 
ing to the missioners and tell them they were 
not forgotten. Her love for the spirit of St. 
Francis of Sales was very remarkable and she 

scrupulously lived up to his 
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maxims. Whenever anything 

_ was offered to her as a little al- 
leviation, she would quote his 
words: “Ask for nothing and 
refuse nothing.” 

During the winter she suf- 
fered very much from cold. As 
it was not considered safe for 
her to sit too near the fire for 
fear of accidents, she was giv- 
en a little warming pan for her 
hands. She found this such a 
luxury that she immediately 
ordered some to be sent to her 
dear missioners in the cold 
countries. 

As the end of her glorious 
career drew to a close, na 
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ture claimed its own and the poor weak 
frame scarcely had strength to live. The 
Last Sacraments were administered and Moth- 
er Columba prepared for that hour, the meet- 
ing of the Bridegroom, which she had desired 
so much. But for a passing instant the horror 
of death came upon her and a momentary 
struggle ensued, only to add afterwards to her 
greater peace and calm. Around her bed knelt 
her sisters in religion and the superior she so 
venerated in life. As she seemed to linger 
whilst the last hour approached, Rev. Mother 
sent each one to make a visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament. When she prepared to go herself, 
she said to the dying mother: 

“What shall I say to Jesus for you?” 

“Oh—that I love Him.” 

“And you, my dear Mother, who are with 
Him in spirit ali day, what does He say to 
you?” 

“ ‘Oh, my Colombe!’ (dove) and I reply: ‘Oh, 
my Colombeau!’ ” 

Again a little later Rev. Mother said: “My 
Beloved to me!” 

“And I to Him,” she exclaimed. 
among the lilies.” 

“And He loves the pure of heart.” 

At last the agony commenced. It was long 
and painful, but full of merit and blessings for 
the dying mother. The chaplain knelt by her 
side, saying the prayers indulgenced by the 
Church. The hour of Compline had come and 
the sisters were obliged to leave the bed of suf- 
fering to attend choir. Scarce- 
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the room and everything pointed to the 
death of a saint. Her funeral was carried out 
with unusual pomp, ten priests assisted and 
followed her remains to their last resting place. 
Though none doubted her sanctity, innumer- 
able Masses were offered for the repose of her 
soul by her dear missioners and countless 
prayers were said by the seminarists and com- 
munities who had benefited by her charities. 
When her death became known letters of sym- 
pathy arrived by each mail from all the foreign 
countries. The whole world seemed to share 
in the same sorrow and bereavement. A com- 
mon mother seemed to have been taken away. 

The Rev. Abbé Maury wrote from the Semi- 
nary of Foreign Missions: “The disasters of 
the famine in these parts put me in constant 
communication with Mother Columba and 
ceased only at her last illness. She helped to 
save a multitude of souls by her alms, and I 
have confidence that on presenting her soul be- 
fore God she will meet many souls who owe 
their salvation entirely to her. She will see 
some from all nations and races of the earth.” 

“The regrets of the people of the mission of 
Madagascar,” wrote an apostle of that African 
isle, “have accompanied Mother Columba in 
her voyage to eternity, for here the whole is- 
land bewails her loss for her good deeds, and 
all the world acknowledged her for their bene- 
factress. I call her saint, not that I wish to 
canonize her before the Church, but because 
she has generously fulfilled the two precepts 





ly had they departed than the 


to a delicious calm. Mother 
Columba opened her eyes, gave 
one long sigh, and committed 
her spirit into the hands of her 
Savior, the 9th of Dec. 1881. 
“The Dove has gone to its rest,” 
said those around her as they 
gazed at her smiling and peace- 
ful countenance. 

Her face was enitrely trans- 
formed and the happiness of the 
blessed seemed to be mirrored 
there. With difficulty those who 
looked upon her withdrew their 
gaze. A delicious perfume filled 
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which go to make a saint, the love of God and 
one’s neighbor. We bewail her as a mother and 
she has many children here.” 

Pére Ramiére, founder of the Messenger of 
the Secred Heart, writes: “May this soul, so 
devoted to the Sacred Heart, obtain for us in 
an ever increasing manner the apostolic spirit 
which she possessed in such a wonderful de- 
gree.” 

The Rev. Pére Poupinal of the Society of 
Mary says, “Gratitude obliges me to pray for 
your venerable mother; but I prefer to think 
that ‘the dove’ has already arrived at her rest. 
At the death of the saints the Church invites 
the Angels and Martyrs to conduct them to the 
Heavenly Jerusalem. Do you not think that 
the missioners in Heaven came to conduct 
Mother Columba to Heaven? Her arrival must 
have added to the joy of Bishop Elloy for 
whom she had a particular veneration. She 
had magnanimously helped him in his apos- 
tolate and encouraged him in his trials. These 
two apostolic souls now sing together the 
praises of God Who lovingly called them to co- 
operate in the conversion of souls.” 

A great Abbot, friend of her childhood, 
writes from Rome: “You could do nothing 
more pleasing to my soul than to tell me about 
the virtues of your dear Mother Columba. I 
consider it a great favor from God to have 
known her so intimately on earth, and I trust 
I shall have her for my protectress in Heaven.” 

A Vicar Apostolic writes from North 
America: “Our dear departed is often in my 
memory and every day I pray for her in my 
Mass. What a holy and beautiful career she 
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has lived. Enclosed within the walls of the 
convent, she has embraced the whole world. 
Her vocation was truly to inflame and enkin- 
dle the zeal of the missioner by the fire of 
apostolic zeal which fired her own soul. Pre- 
cious in the eyes of the Lord is the death of 
His saints.” 

And now let the words of a Vicar Apostolic 
of the vast Empire of China put a seal on the 
praises bestowed on Mother Columba: - “She 
who has preceded you in the train of the Vir- 
gins of the Church has also joined the Apos- 
tolic College in Heaven. Who could reckon 
the edifying correspondence that this enclosed 
religious carried on all over the world with the 
missioners. She has appeared to the world as 
a martyr of work and zeal for the benefit of 
evangelization. The crown she has won is one 
of lilies and roses with the palm branch of the 
martyrs. May those still militant on earth 
give the same glory to God and obtain the same 
unfading crown.” 


THE END 


Mission San Diego de Alcala 
(Continued from page 452) 


enshrined in the heart of every Californian. 

Only a few months ago was completed the 
restoration of Mission San Diego de Alcala 
which shall stand as a lasting monument to the 
memory and life of self-sacrifice and to the 
imperishable work of Father Junipero Serra, 
Father Jayme, and others of that beloved pio- 
neer band of holy men. 


Spiritual Conferences for College Men 


BURTON CONFREY, PH. D. 


(Continued) 


HEN students return after the Christ- 

mas Holidays many of them are eager 
to testify to the change that has been wrought 
in them. Frequent Communion is, of course, 
the cause. 


Before I came to the University of No- 
tre Dame, I called myself a Catholic. I 
knew at heart that I wasn’t a good Catho- 


lic; but I, like most human beings, could 
find a multitude of reasons and excuses 
which would surely make my life pleasing 
in the eyes of God. I knew practically 
nothing of the Church, her laws, and her 
ceremonies because I had never attended a 
Catholic school. I was an infrequent com- 
municant, receiving the Blessed Sacra- 
ment on the average of two or three times 
a year. I didn’t go to Mass much often- 
er; and, although the Church was about 
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three miles away, I could have attended 
more frequently had I so desired. I doubt 
now that I had the right to call myself a 
Catholic. : 

Then I decided to come to Notre Dame. 
After a stay of a week or so I got the feel- 
ing that I was out of place. It wasn’t hard 
to find what was the matter. Most of the 
fellows had attended Catholic schools be- 
fore attending Notre Dame, and talked of 
matters pertaining to Faith, which I had 
never dreamed existed. Another factor 
which made me realize my ignorance as to 
my duty to God was the questions which 
were asked in religion class. Again I was 
like a mute while others discussed the sub- 
ject freely. I realized that I would have 
to make a drastic change were I ever to 
approach the standing of a good Catholic. 
Since that time I have attended Holy Com- 
munion almost daily, and have attempted 
to broaden my knowledge of Catholicity 
by the study of the missal, by study of 
various pamphlets, such as The Question 
Box, The Faith of Our Fathers, and The 
Ceremonies of the Mass, and by special in- 
struction. I hope to succeed in my attempt 
to become a real Catholic, but were I to 
leave the University to-morrow I could 
truthfully say that my short stay at Notre 
Dame had increased my chances for eter- 
nal life one hundred per cent. 


Since the day of my arrival at Notre 
Dame, I have felt a new change come over 
me, both in spiritual and temporal affairs. 

Where I yielded to temptation, I am 
now stronger; where I used to struggle 
to overcome little obstacles, I find that 
they dissolve of their own accord. 

My mind is at ease; I feel that if I do 
my best that God will take care of me; I 
feel a quietness which has never possessed 
me before, something which makes me 
wish to live a slower life, a good life, one 
which will merit reward. 

I study with the feeling that everything 
I learn will make a better man of me. 

I have learned more in the past few 
weeks than I have in all my school life. 

These and many other little changes are 
due to Daily Communion. 


The Mind of Man Cannot Comprehend 
Infinity 


Isn’t it wonderful to think that we, 
Catholics, are the only ones that actually 
have the privilege of receiving the Body 
and Blood, Soul and Divinity of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the form of a wafer? How 
could anyone help being happy and con- 
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tent, knowing that when he had received 
Holy Communion in the morning he had 
received Jesus Christ Himself and was 
actually carrying Him in his breast? It 
does not seem to me that anyone could 
ever want to commit a sin or in any way 
to offend God lest he mar his soul and 
spoil this privilege. Why is it that we do? 
The pleasure obtained from sin by no 
means compares with the pleasure gained 
by actually having Christ with you. How 
foolish we are. 


With little change the directions given stu- 
dents for thanksgiving after Holy Communion 
may be used for their period of public adora- 
tion on the First Friday of the month, when 
the Blessed Sacrament is exposed throughout 
the day. The thanksgiving may be divided into 
four parts: (1) praise, (2) thanksgiving, 
(3) reparation, (4) petition for pardon and 
for graces or favors. A simple method sug- 
gested is that of adoring the wounds of Jesus. 

In order that the number of adorers may be 
distributed throughout the day Father O’Hara 
posts placards in each hall and on the off- 
campus Bulletin Board and asks students to 
sign for the period of their selection. Imme- 
diately a problem arises in the minds of those 
dominated by the pride of timidity and other 
vassals of human respect. It is best to let the 
students tell of it themselves. 


Last week we were requested to sign 
the Adoration Lists, which were conven- 
iently placed about the campus on all the 
bulletin boards. Howard Hall had almost 
a perfect score of zeros. The cause of this 
would be more of a task than I would care 
to undertake to explain. One incident 
which I noted may, however, help to clear 
up the mystery. 

While talking to some of the fellows, 
one of them made a suggestion that we 
sign our names. Immediately several rea- 
sons why we should not do so were ad- 
vanced. The one that met with greatest 
approval was that we could make the visit 
quietly and without advertising, and that 
God would be just as pleased, if not more 
so, than subject ourselves to an act of 
modesty. Perhaps this was just false 
modesty, but I for one would have put my 
name down had I known the true purpose 
of the list. 

The real reason for not signing, in the 
case of Howard Hall at least, was because 
the card was blown away. 

(To be continued) 
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Notes of Interest 


Miscellaneous 


—The Reverend Castor Ordonez, C. M., head of the 
department of biology at De Paul University, Chicago, 
has succeeded in mating an Austrian turkey with a 
Rhode Island Red hen. The offspring he calls “turk- 
hens.” The turkhens weigh from six to eight pounds 
and are said to furnish from two to three times as 
much meat as a chicken. The meat is tastier than 
that of either turkey or chicken. 

—The kindness of a Catholic priest and Catholic 
nuns led to the conversion of Daniel L. Haynes, a 
young negro actor who once studied for the Protestant 
ministry and who has now given over eight hundred 
performances of Adam and Hezdrel in “The Green 
Pastures.” A thirteen-year-old cousin lay sick in 
Washington, and when the minister sent for failed to 
arrive, Mr. Haynes sent for a priest. The priest 
answered the call promptly, and when he left had two 
sisters sent to stay at the bedside. They were re- 
lieved by two others who stayed until the girl expired. 

—A group of North American Indians, travelling in 
Europe with a circus, attended Mass whenever they 
had the chance. The director of the circus has now 
ordered a special wagon to be made and decorated as a 
chapel where Mass may be celebrated for the Indians 
and other Catholics of the troupe when a Catholic 
church is not near by. 

—The bells of Saint Peter’s at Rome, now rung by 
electric machinery, have been filmed and recorded by 
movietone, so that they may be heard at the various 
cinemas over the world. 

—His Holiness Pope- Pius XI has granted to all 
the Ordinaries of the United States “ad quinquien- 
nium”—for a period of five years—the faculty to dis- 
pense their subjects from the law of fast and absti- 
nence whenever any of the civil holidays now observed 
occur on a day of fast or abstinence or both. The 
announcement closes, “The Most Reverend Ordinaries, 
in dispensing on such occasions, will please inform 
the faithful of this Indult of the Holy See and exhort 
them in view of the dispensation, to make some offering 
especially in favor of the poor.” 

—Mother Marcella of the Oblates of the Assumption 
has given her blood to save lives on forty-two occa- 
sions. She is directress of the clinic of Dr. .Pauchet 
where blood transfusion is a frequent occurrence, so 
much so that a regular staff of donors are on call. 

—Belgium, which is slightly smaller than the State 
of Maryland, has seventeen Catholic daily papers 
printed in the French language and twelve in Flemish, 
not to mention many periodicals in both languages. 
‘In the United States we have a few foreign language 
dailies, but only one, in English, and that is threatened 
with extinction. 

—The famous Church of the Redeemer in Moscow 
was wrecked on December 5 to clear a space for a 
Soviet hall. Liquid air explosives were used. 


—Because he performed a marriage ceremony before 
the civil nuptial contract had been entered, in a case 
where the bride was extremely ill, Reverend Ricardo 
Benfield, an aged priest of San Andres, State of Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, was thrown into prison and compelled 
to work with a road construction gang. His advanced 
age made it impossible for Father Benfield to work 
all day with a shovel under the tropical sun. After 
he had fallen to the ground several times and had to 
be revived, the anti-clerical municipal authorities were 
obliged to release the aged man. 

—Six Negro students of St. Augustine’s Seminary, 
Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, have the distinction of 
being the first group from that seminary for Negroes 
to receive orders leading to the priesthood. The first 
two minor orders, porter and lector, were conferred on 
them Dec. 8, by the Most Reverend Richard O. Gerow, 
Bishop of Natchez, Mississippi. This seminary is con- 
ducted by the Society of the Divine Word with head- 
quarters at Techny, Illinois. The enrollment at present 
is 37 in the college department, and 8 in the seminary 
department. All students are colored. 

—In the book “Danger Spots in Population” pub- 
lished in 1929, Doctor Thompson, an advocate of birth 
control, said: “I regard birth control as one of the 
greatest discoveries of mankind. It will have an in- 
fluence on human affairs as great as the discovery of 
fire....” And we may add, very similar to the in- 
fluence of fire, destructive in this life and extremely 
painful in the next. 

—The Most Reverend Francis Maria Redwood, 
Archbishop of Weliington, New Zealand, is planning 
to attend the International Eucharistic Congress at 
Dublin next summer. He will then be in his ninety- 
fourth year. 

—The Eucharistic Congress for 1934 will be held in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. A General Committee for 
International Congresses held in Paris, selected the 
place. Poznan, Poland, was considered as the site for 
the 1936 Congress. 


—tThe Catholic Directory for 1931 shows the number. 


of converts to the Catholic Church in England and 
Wales during the past year to be 11,980. In the past 
ten years converts in these countries numbered 121,372. 
In 1931 forty-six new churches and chapels were 
opened. This is certainly not a sign of waning Catho- 
licity. We wonder where the papers get the informa- 
tion that the Church is decadent and passing! 

—During the past few years there has been a large 
increase in the number of causes for beatification and 
canonization. The total for the last ten years is 551. 
Ten years ago the total for that period was 328. Of 
the 551 brought up in the last decade, Europe fur- 
nished 482. Of these, 271 are from Italy, more than 
half of those from the whole world. The others are 
distributed as follows: Asia 24, South America 21, 
North America 12, Africa 8, Central America 2 
Australia 2. 
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Rev. Henry Courtney, O. S. B., Editor, St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kan. 








RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. : 

No name need be signed to the question. ‘ 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should be 
taken to pastor or confessor. < 

No questions will be answered by mail; 
swers cannot be given in this column. : 

All —- will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE Grart, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


special an- 





Will you kindly give a few facts about Saint Made- 
line Sophie Barat, and where I can obtain leaflets 
of prayers to her?—Chicago, Il. 

In answer to your question the editor of this column 
su that you get in touch with Mother Rosalie 
Hill at 6250 Sheridan Road of your own city of Chi- 
_— She will gladly furnish you the information you 

esire. 


I intend to take up nursing as a profession, but have 
been advised not to take my training in a Catholic 
Hospital as they are inferior to others. What do you 
advise?—Indianapolis, Ind. 

I deem the best answer to your question to be simply 
to state the United States’ Government statistics for 
the year 1930. Of the hospitals listed there were of 
all the country 93.6 per cent, of which 93.9 per cent of 
the Catholic _ were included. Of these, only 
21.2 per cent of the non-Catholic hospitals were recom- 
mended unconditionally, whilst 52.9 per cent of all 
Catholic hospitals were given highest credit. Of all 
hospitals listed, 8.3 per cent of the non-Catholic were 
recommended for “general interneship” and 24 per cent 
of all Catholic institutions were honored. It must be 
borne in mind that most Catholic hospitals are general 
hospitals, not specializing hospitals, and so it will de- 
pend very much upon whether you wish to specialize 
in some particular branch of nursing work or in gen- 

nursing. The universal consensus of opinion 
amongst all reputable doctors and surgeons is that the 
young lady takin nursing in a Catholic hospital re- 
ceives a better technical training and, certainly, a vast- 
ly better moral and ethical preparation. 

I would like to know where I can get some informa- 
tion concerning t community of religious women 
known as “The Poor Handmaids of Jesus Christ” ?— 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Write to Mother M. Tabitha, Convent Ancilla Do- 
mini, Donaldson, Ind. 


I “fen see the words Encyclical, Rescript, Decree, 
and Pastoral Letter and wonder what is the difference 
between them. Will please give me a bit of light 
on the difference?—Cleveland, O. 

Gladly. The editor will take as his answer the fol- 
lowing order of Pa Papers: (1) An Apostolic 
Constitution is i under the name of the Pope in 
solemn form and defines some matter of great im- 

rtance to the whole Church; (2) A Motu Proprio 

a document issued by the Pope on his own initiative 
in a matter of less serious portance; (3) An 


Apostolic Letter treats of administrative affairs; (4) 
Pontifical Letters are so called because they take the 
clical is one form of Pon- 

some important Church 


form of a letter and an E 
Letter that deals 


matter; (5) Decrees are formal legislative acts of 
the various Congregations; (6) Instructions are docu- 
ments issued to clarify certain points; (7) Rescripts 
are written answers to a specific request; (8) e- 
cisions are pronouncements on matters of dispute. To 
complete the answer, Pastoral Letters are those ad- 
dressed to a diocese by a Bishop, be he Pope or just 
the ecclesiastical ruler of any see. 


What is understood by the term the “Roman Court’? 
—Harrison, N. J. 
_, By the'term the “Roman Court” we mean the total- 
ity of organized bodies which help the Pope in govern- 
ing and administering the affairs of the Church. 


I belong to an Altar Society and heard our Pastor in 

a recent meeting use the word “Corporal.” What did 
he mean?—Springfield, Ill. 
It is too bad that you have only given the single 
word in your question, because the word corporal may 
have a twofold meaning. As an adjective it means 
“pertaining to the body.” As a noun it bears an alto- 
gether different meaning, and your editor is rather 
inclined to believe that this is the definition you seek: 
A “Corporal” is a square white linen cloth which the 
riest spreads upon the altar at the beginning of the 
ass, upon which the chalice stands until the 
Communion, when the chalice is re-covered. It is like- 
wise spread upon the altar at the time of Benediction 
and when Holy Communion is given outside of Mass. 
In fact, the general rule of its use is that it is always 
employed when any vessel re the Blessed 
Sacrament is pl upon the altar. The corporal is 
kept in a container called the burse. 


What was the name of the Encyclical that pointed 
out the virtues of Saint Thomas Aquinas and called 
him “The Common Doctor”? Who issued the Encyc- 
lical?—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The name of that particular Encyclical was “Studio- 
rum Ducem” (Leader of Studies) and was issued by 
our present Pope, Pius XI. 


What is the attitude of the Church on the proposed 
reform of the Calendar?—Lowell, Mass. 

The Church as b ee has made no pronouncement of- 
ficially of any kind concerning the proposed reform of 
the endar. It is highly questionable whether the 
so-called calen reform will ever be made, but you 
may rest assured that if such a reform is universally 
— by the world at large, it will also be accepted 
by the Church. And such an acceptance would be quite 
difficult and costly for the Church, because it would 
mean a rearrangement of the Missal, Breviary and all 
official liturgies and prayer books used by the Church. 


‘ 
When does one really become intoxicated?—Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Your editor once heard a witty Irishman say that a 
man. is intoxicated when he goes out to the pump to 
eon Bs ay Bod serious, a person is in- 


toxicated when he loses on of his mental facul- 
ties and cannot distinguish between right and wrong. 
Such intoxication can be brought on by using to excess 


many varieties of stimulants or poisons that have a 


: 
: 
F 


of sin. And to deliberately be- 
come intoxicated renders one guilty of all wro com- 
mitted in that state. 
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OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., and Rev. Damian 
Preske, O. S. B. Mail, express, and freight to Fort 
Totten, N. D. +3 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., Rev. Justin Snyder, 
O. S. B., and Rev. Fintan Baltz, O. S. B. Mail to 


Stephan, S. D. Express and freight via Highmore, S. D.° 


Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B., and Rev. Hilde- 
brand Elliott, O. S. B. Mail to Marty, S. D. Express 
and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 





COMPOSITION BY LAVON TAYLOR, IMMACU- 
LATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


Won’t you friends be delighted to hear about the 
girls’ department at Stephan! Then tune in, please, to 
Station I. C. I. M. You cannot imagine how many 
girls we have here in all. - To be exact, there are over 
ninety. This was my first. year at Immaculate Con- 
ception Mission, and I must say, I surely did like it. 
I am thirteen years of age, and in the Eighth Grade. 
The older girls here have their special work every fore- 
noon, and, in the afternoon, go to school. This month 
I am working in the kitchen. I wash dishes and 
sweep. Others help teach the Primary Room, which 
is a very important work. Monday is the “big day” 
in the laundry. On Tuesday we iron, and the rest of 
the week, we sew. Saturday is cleaning day, as all 
ladies know. In the morning we mop up and clean 
everything, and in the afternoon we are free. At the 
end of the month we usually look forward to a reward, 
which we earn by doing our work well, and by good 
behavior. If we get more than five marks against our 
conduct, the reward is lost. We all try very hard for 
that reward every month, I must say. I wish to thank 
our good benefactors for sending clothes and other nice 
things, so that our good Sisters may give them to us 
as prizes. 








THREE CONVERTS—IMMACULATE CONCEPTION SCHOOL 





IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


Father Justin writes:—“We have more children than 
ever in our school this year, and the returns from our 
appeals are very scant, owing to the depression. 
Moreover, we have the added expense of an addition to 
our mission buildings, which we were simply forced 
to put up, or turn away many children who apply for 
admission. We hope by Christmas to have the base- 
ment and first story ready for occupancy, for on sev- 
eral reservations there are many children looking long- 
ingly to Stephan and waiting for the day when we 
will be able to receive them. We shall have to post- 
pone finishing the third story until better times come 
around. The part we are constructing now is being 
built entirely on credit. How we shall get through 
God only knows, but of this I am convinced—that He 
does know, and will show us the way and send us the 
means. 

“Father Fintan is a real missionary, full of won- 
derful zeal and energy, and I am sure he is going to 
have great success in the work here. To-day we cele- 
brate his name day and last evening all at the Mission 
gathered in the basement of the church for a little 
program in his honor. To the delight of all, even 
Father Pius was able to attend. This is about the first 
time he has been out of the house since his severe 
sickness began.” 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


Father Sylvester writes: “We have started to build 
again. I had not intended to do so, as the money was 
not on hand and times were not any too good. But 
so many people were looking for employment, and the 
contractors were so eager to give a low estimate, that 
I felt it would be an act of charity to try to relieve the 
situation, especially as we badly need the building. 
When it is finished, the Sisters will have decent liv- 
ing quarters, with a chapel, and there will also be a 
new dining room and kitchen for the children, as well 
as a badly needed infirmary where we can properly 
care for the sick ones. But this time we shall build 
fireproof; we shall not take any more chances on 
losing by fire what costs so much to put up. 

Our Indian boys worked like troopers, helping the 
men haul the stones from neighboring fields and from 
along roadsides. They are also helping to haul cement 
from the railroad depot, besides helping the men shovel 
sand in the sandpit. Everybody here at Marty is en- 
thusiastic over the new building project, and we shall 
have enough to keep us out of mischief for quite a 
few months. If bad weather intervenes, building will 
be suspended until good weather comes again. We 
shall have to borrow much money, and will need help 
in every way, including a lot of earnest prayers, 80 
that everything may go through sucessfully.” 

Send clothing, medicines, food or money. 
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ever does not have to be bought, saves just that much 
more to put in the building. «Send canned goods—a 
case of milk or beans or peas—or a few cans, if not a 
case, of any left-over preserves or canned goods from 
your fruit cellar that you feel you will not use. Old 
clothing accumulates in every family; keep a box for 
that purpose; when it is full, send it. 

In September two of our Indian girls were brought 
to Clinton, Iowa, to the Franciscan Sisters’ High 
School. The good Sisters have graciously consented to 
take these girls through the high school course free. 
They were there last year too, and are both on the 
honor list. The girls are loud in their praise of the 
kindness of the Sisters, and of the sisterly attitude 
of the student body. It so often happens that an 
Indian or mixed-blood girl, after completing the eighth, 
grade, is left to shift for herself, or attend high school 
under surroundings not often without harm to her 
faith and other higher interests. The further care of 
our graduates is no small care of the Fathers and Sis- 
ters, and for this reason we cannot say enough in ap- 
preciation of the generosity of the good Sisters of St. 
Francis. 


LETTER FROM MARTY BOY 


Dear Friend:— 

I must write you a few lines to let you know how 
our Mission is doing. There was a terrible fire here 
in July, and we all felt very sorry for Father who 
works so hard and then had to lose this building. They 
are going to put up a new building now, and Father 
needs money very badly, so he is hoping, and we are 
praying every day that God will send us good friends 
who wil! help him put up this building. Every morn- 
ing after Mass we say a prayer for this intention. I 
work in the third floor dormitory at changing charge 
in the morning and go to school in the afternoon. 
Well, that is all this time. Your friend, 

Henry Hawkins. 


SEVEN DOLORS MISSION 


At Fort Totten is good Brother Giles, who has spent 
fifty-four years among the Indians of North Dakota. 
He came to Fort Totten on the first passenger train 
that entered the city of Devils Lake. Since that time 
he has been engaged in mission work for most of these 
years on the Devils Lake reservation. For nearly half 
a century he was the faithful companion of good old 
Father Jerome Hunt of happy memory, whom he as- 
sisted in the publication of his Bible History, prayer 
books, and a monthly paper, all in the Sioux language. 
With the assistance of a full-blood Sioux, Ignatius 
Straight, he did all the mechanical work on these 
publications. He was also a great help in the catechet- 
ical work. The Indians had great confidence in him, 
and often brought him their troubles and asked for 
a otrien. Latterly, his health has not been of the 

Father Ambrose writes that many, many shoes 
are needed; send any kind, style or make; high, low, 
large, small. Three more sewing machines are needed. 
Send money to Clare Hampton, 5436 Holly Hills Ave., 
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St. Louis, Mo. Machines may be obtained here at $5, 
$7, $10, ete. 


THE SEVEN DOLORS MISSION 


We present herewith a view of the attractive and 
devotional “crib” that was set up before Christmas in 
the Church of Seven Dolors, where the Catholic Indian 
children of the Fort Totten Indian Government School 
attend Mass. A few simple figures were purchased, 
but the handsome crib is homemade. In his student 
days the future missionary, Father Damian, helped 
to erect the beautiful homemade cribs at the Abbey in 
years gone by. The practice thus acquired is of service 
to him now on the missions in portraying to his beloved 
Sioux the wonderful message of the love of Jesus for 
mortal men. 


SAINT MICHAEL’S POST OFFICE 


The Littie Flower School, which was built at St. 
Michael’s Mission, is situated about seven miles east 
of Fort Totten and about twelve miles south of the 
city of Devils Lake. St. Michael’s Mission lies on the 
railroad, while Fort Totten does not. Up to the present 
St. Michael’s has been without a post office. Acting 
on the petition of the misssionaries, the postal authori- 
ties at Washington have granted the request that a 
post office be opened at St. Michael’s soon. This will 
quite naturally be a great convenience to the mission 
and will also be a source of slight revenue. 


SCHOOL OF THE LITTLE FLOWER 


Father Ambrose informs us that because of the 








CRIB—SEVEN DOLORS CHURCH 
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overcrowded dormitories and school rooms, he found it 
imperative to erect another small building. After 
using all the funds on hand, it was necessary to bor- 
row $2000.00 more with nothing in the world to bank 
on except the good will of ‘friends and Divine Provi- 
dence. This building will house the new post office. 


The summer of 1931 yielded no harvest. For this 
reason more vegetables that usual have to be bought, 
and, besides this, groceries and fuel require quite an 
outlay. 


Despite all their difficulties the missionaries en- 
deavor to keep in good spirits. A closing paragraph of 
Father Ambrose’s letter reveals this. “Our present 
‘sea of worries’ (he writes) strongly suggests Hamlet’s 
‘To be—or not to be.’ But notwithstanding the gloomy 
prospects ahead of us, we will continue the good fight 
with as strong a confidence in a loving Providence as 
though some multi-millionaire had taken us under his 
protection. Indeed, this spirit of optimism is our chief 
asset. Without it, what has been accomplished in the 
past could never have been done.” 


The children who are instructed at the mission be- 
come missionaries in their own homes. “Our Indian 
children,” says Father Ambrose in another paragraph, 
“once diamonds in the rough, under the devoted care 
of the Grey Nuns prove real gems. Their response in 
progress and good behavior is most encouraging. 
Through them the light of faith often penetrates into 
the homes of the parent. Only recently a poor woman 
had the consolation to receive baptism and the last 
sacraments a few days before her death. This happy 
result was brought about through the influence of her 
little ones. Only a few weeks before, her eldest boy 
died after a lingering illness of some years. Several 
ministers endeavored to get him to accept their mini- 
strations, but he remained firm. His great faith and 
devout reception of the sacraments edified the mother 





BUTTERFLIES AND FLOWERS—LITTLE FLOWER SCHOOL 
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so much that she teo sought peace and consolation in 
their reception.” 


Despite the environment in which they grew from 
infancy, these children are talented. The following 
instance is given in Father Ambrose’s letter: “On the 
eve of St. Ambrose the school children rendered a love- 
ly little program. I wish our benefactors could have 
gotten in on this. I know it would have been no small 
compensation for their trouble. Two little tots of six 
and seven years at the piano sustained the vocal parts, 
while the little boys with toy instruments ‘played 
band.’ I do wonder if some of THE GrarL readers have 
a spare mandolin, guitar, or violin for sale cheap. No! 
we have no money for the purchase of the same, but 
we do have ‘heaps’ of good wishes.” 


DONORS OF RELIGIOUS ARTICLES, TIN FOIL, 
ETC. 


Donor, Detroit; Mrs. H. F. Hillenmeyer, Lexington, 
Ky.; Mrs. Edw. McLaughlin, Lexington, Ky.; Mrs. 
Margaret Dooley, Ventnor City, N. J.; Mrs. Theo. 
Stallboris, Hanover, Kans.; Mrs. M. H. Brainard, 
Fargo, N. Dak.; Miss Anna Marchewitz, Dearborn, 
Mich.; Miss Anna Dell, Columbus, Ind.; Mrs. D. J. 
Dunkley, Glen Morgan, W. Va.; Mrs. Stella Emma, 
Providence, R. I.; Mrs. W. Reilly, New Rochelle, N. 
Y.; T. J. Lyons, Yonkers, N. Y.; E. D. Lawlor, 
Washington; Mrs. M. Poos, Chicago; Donor, Newark; 
Mrs. Walter Love, Chicago; Mrs. Trapp, Cinti., 0.; 
Donor, No address; A. J. Schiffer, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Mrs. Alden Buck, Winter Park, Fla.; Mrs. Geo. Maz- 
ourek, St. Paul, Minn.; Miss Sophie Salomon, Sewick- 
ley, Pa. Send tin foil, religious articles, beads and dis- 
carded jewelry to Clare Hampton, 5436 Holly Hills 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


BEAD WORK AND EMBROIDERY 


Buy beadwork and em- 
| broidery now for birth- 
day gifts, for your 
} church bazaar, for lotto 
or bridge prizes. Beav- 
i tiful beaded handbags. 
$1.25, $1.50, $2.00 $3.00. 
Woven necklacs, $1.00. 
War club (curio) bead- 
ed handle, stone head, 
nice decoration for den, 
$2.00. Adult moccasins, 
i $3.00. (Give length in 
| inches.) Children’s $1.50. 
| Babies’ 75c. Dolls’ 25¢. 

Beautiful silk quilt top, 
| (crazy-patch) each 

patch featherstitched on- 
to solid backing, $7.00. 
Write Clare Hampton, 
5436 Holly Hills Ave» 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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7 TO KEEP A TRUE LENT 
o 
ut RoBERT HERRICK 
(A. D. 1591-1674) 
L, Is this a Lent—to keep 
The larder lean 
And clean 
© From fats of veals and sheep? 
e0, Is it to quit the dish 
rd, Of flesh, yet still 
rn, To fill 
J. The platter high with fish? 
- Is it to fast an hour, 
ae Or ragged go, 
ks Or show 
0: A down-cast look or sour? 
a.; No! ’Tis a fast to dole 
az- Thy sheaf of wheat, e 
ck- And meat 
lis- Unto the hungry soul. 
7 It is to fast from strife— 
From old debate 
And hate: 
To circumscribe thy life: 
- To show a heart grief-rent; 
our To starve thy sin, 
stto Not bin— 
au- And that’s to keep thy Lent. —Evzxchange. 
ae THE VALENTINE PARTY 
7 AGNES BROWN HERING 
ead, “This meeting will please come to order!” 
Jen, Clare rapped vigorously on the desk with an empty ink 
‘ins, bottle. 
| in “The secretary will please read the minutes of the 
50. last meeting.” 
25e. “Madam President, I beg to be excused. You re- 
top, member the previous meeting ended in a riot, and the 
és minutes blew out of the window.” Mary Elizabeth 
“a finished with a giggle while a ripple of laughter was 
00. heard from the girls, and a loud ‘Haw! haw! haw!’ 
. from the boys. 
= “Well, then, under the extenuating circumstances we 


shall be obliged to omit the reading of the minutes. Is 
there any business to come before the house at this 


time?” The president sat down. A special meeting of 
the sophomore was being held to make plans for the 
next party. 

“T’ll say there is!” came from a boy in the back 
seat. 

“Hi, there, Carrot-top. Don’t you know you’re out 
of order? You can’t have the floor unless you address 
the president?” This from Clarence Riordan, the 
youngest of the class. 

“How about you, ‘Irish’? Are you a privileged mem- 
ber,” retorted the lad addressed. 

Alice Clare, trying to look stern and dignified, 
rapped again with the ink bottle. 

“The object of this meeting,” she began, “is to de- 
cide in regard to our semester party. I, for one, am 
sick and tired of the same thing over and over again. 
We call a class meeting and appoint the same old com- 
mittees to do the same old things. I propose a change. 
The question is now before the house for an informal 
discussion. Don’t all talk at once, please.” 

“Say, Miss President, I’m in a hurry. ‘Irish’ and 
‘Dutch’ and me, we’ve got to go to basketball practice, 
pronto. What’s the big idea you got buzzing around in 
your bean? Spill it quick.” ‘Carrot-top’ was half way 
out on his seat. 

“Well, since our party is to be on St. Valentine’s 
Day, why not emulate the example of the dear old 
saint, and instead of spending our money on frivolity, 
use it to make some one happier.” 

Alice Clare looked questioningly at her classmates. 

“Great dope!” came from the short fat boy known 
as ‘Dutch.’ “I'll give ‘Carrot-top’ a bottle of hair dye.” 

A tussle between the boys ensued. 

“Let’s get down to business,” Mary Elizabeth was 
speaking. “Who has an idea?” 

“I move that the officers of this illustrious class con- 
stitute a committee to draft a plan of procedure and 
submit same to us lesser lights,” proposed Clarence, 
while balancing on the edge on his desk. 

“Second the Irishman,” came from the freckle-faced 
boy in the front seat. 

“If there is no further business,” began the presi- 
dent, but before she could finish, the room had emptied. 

That evening while Father Cassidy was enjoying 
his after-dinner smoke, there came a vigorous peal at 
the doorbell, in response to which the housekeeper 
ushered in the officers of the sophomore class. 

“And what is the occasion that brings such distin- 
guished callers,” the good priest jovially inquired. 

“Well, you see—we—that is,” Alice Clare began 
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hesitatingly, “the sophomore’s are to have a party on 
February 14 and we want to do something different,— 
something in keeping with the origin of the day if pos- 
sible. St. Valentine really helped people. We thought 
maybe you could give us an idea.” 

“Good! Fine!” Father Cassidy clapped his hands, 
while a beaming smile lighted up his genial face. 
“But won’t you be seated, please, Young Ladies. Par- 
don my seeming lack of hospitality. The truth is you 
surprised me so, I quite forgot myself.” 

The girls seated themselves, their shyness having 
vanished. 

“And so you are bent on a charitable mission, eh? 
Well, let me see. How much do you usually spend for 
valentines?” 

Mary Elizabeth was the first to answer. “My list 
has thirty names and I meant to get five-cent valen- 
tines. That would be $1.50. Then it will cost thirty 
cents for postage. That’s $1.80.” 

“There were twenty-five on my list last year, and 
there won’t be less this year. Some of them are ten- 
centers, too,” Alice Clare ventured. Everyone laughed 
at this while Father Cassidy questioned, “How about 
you, Betty Lou? You’re the treasurer, you should know 
a great deal about finances.” 

Betty Lou smiled shyly. “I meant to send fifteen 
pretty ones, and maybe a few comics, but haven’t de- 
cided definitely.” 

Father Cassidy looked grave and spoke seriously. 
“If your class really wishes to do some good, wishes to 
perform an act of charity, suppose each contributes 
to a fund for the poor the-amount that he or she had 
planed to spend for valentines. Right here in this 
town there are several homes very deserving of char- 
ity. Put this matter up to your classmates. If you 
are successful, send a committee here with the amount 
you collect, and I’ll instruct them how to dispose of 
it. Then ask the sophomores to meet here in a body 
on St. Valentine’s Day for further orders. There’s 
your opportunity to emulate the good saint.” 

“Thank you so much, Father,” said Mary Elizabeth. 
“I do hope we can put it across. We'll let you know 
Friday.” 

The sophomores “fell” for the idea “like a thousand 
of brick,” according to “Irish,” and the amount turned 
over to the treasurer was $25.00, which amount was 
delivered to Father Cassidy by a very happy commit- 
tee. 

“Tell everyone to be here by six-thirty, for there is 
plenty to do,” he commanded. 

By making judicious inquiries, Father Cassidy was 
able to ascertain just the facts he needed to know in 
order to spend the money to best advantage. 

The radiance of a silver moon made the evening of 
the 14th resplendent with shining glory. A blanket of 
snow which had fallen some weeks before was now 
well packed, making sleighing delightful for the first 
time in many years. 

Three of the sophomore boys, in response to a tele- 
phone call, arrived early at the rectory, and after re- 
ceiving a few brief instructions, went away in high 
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glee pelting each other with snow out of sheer delight 
as they ran. 

Father Cassidy had told the buying committee to 
deliver the “valentines” at the rectory early in the 
afternoon that there might be no delay when the sophs 
arrived. 

Such fun it was to mark the packages! Each bore a 
tag appropriately labeled “With Greetings from the 
Sophomore Class.” 

There “was a sack of flour for the family across the 
tracks where the father had been ill for weeks; a 
pound of coffee, a package of tea, a small sack of 
sugar each went to a different home. There was a pair 
of overshoes for little Nellie Riley who had been out 
of school because of the snow; red mittens for Jim- 
my Duryea whose mother took in washings to support 
the family. “It looks like Christmas,” Mary Elizabeth 
exclaimed. “But then, good old Saint Valentine was 
something like Santa Claus.” 

“T’d like to know how we'll ever deliver all these.” 
Betty Lou puckered her lips in a frown. “Why didn’t 
those pesky boys come? That’s just like boys any- 
way! Letting the girls do it all!” 

Father Cassidy gave a low whistle of surprise at 
which Betty Lou blushed furiously with embarrass- 
ment. “But, Father, you’re not a boy!” she exclaimed 
by way of apology. 

“Very much of a boy at heart, I hope,” he answered 
looking reminiscent as if recalling the happy days long 
since flown. 

For a moment the room was still as all eyes were 
directed toward the thoughtful face of the beloved 
pastor, and then“the silence was broken by a merry 
peal of sleigh bells and delighted shouts from boyish 
throats. Amid the chorus of “oh’s” and “ah’s” with lit- 
tle squeals of happiness from the girls and shouts of 
“All aboard!” from the boys, the packages were load- 
ed into the bob sled which Father Cassidy had ob- 
tained for the purpose. 

“Be back in an hour,” Father Cassidy spoke to the 
driver, “and mind you keep an eye on these young 
vagabonds, Tim.” 

“Trust me, your Reverence!” Tim touched his cap 
respectfully as he spoke.” 


“Jingle bells, jingle bells, jingle all the way, 
Oh, what fun it is to ride in an open one-horse sleigh!” 


The merry voices rang out on the frosty night as 
the spirited bays trotted briskly down the street. 

Exclamations of doubt, of wonder, of surprise greet- 
ed the delivery of each gift followed by—‘“No mistake, 
I assure you.” “Compliments of the Sophomores.” 
“It’s your valentine. Hope you enjoy it.” “That’s 
O. K.” These and similar replies fell easily from their 
lips. 

“Wonder why we have to go back to the rectory?” 
Betty Lou asked. She was afraid she might be the 
victim of a little teasing, and if there was anything 
Betty Lou disliked, it was to be teased. 

“Doubtless Father Cassidy wants a report of this 
expedition of good will,” Mary Elizabeth ventured. 
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Arriving at the rectory, the boys, forgetful of de- 
corum, rushed in pell-mell, leaving the girls to enter 
as they chose. 

“We sure had some fun!” declared “Irish.” 

“Those folks across the tracks weren’t going to take 
the flour,” declared “Dutch.” “They said it was all 
a mistake, and I told ’em if it was, that I was very 
much mistaken, but we couldn’t take it back.” 

After the exchange of pleasantries had Subsided, 
Father Cassidy glaneed at his watch. “It is getting 
late now, my dear young friends, so I must bid you 
good night. Will you please leave by the kitchen door. 
I think I heard the housekeeper lock the front door.” 

With this remark Father Cassidy led the way, and 
threw wide open the double doors. The astonished 
sophomores beheld the dining room gaily decorated 
with streamers of red and white and the table spread 
with a dainty lunch of sandwiches, cake, and steam- 
ing cocoa. 

The good pastor beamed with pleasure as he noted 
the expressions of astonishment and delight that over- 
spread the young faces. 

“Father, you’re a peach!” This from “Irish.” 

“Tt hasn’t been so long since I was a boy. Not more 
than sixty years, anyway, and I haven’t forgotten that 
appetites and youth are synonomous terms. But boys 
are pesky sometimes. Eh! Betty Lou!” 

“T’ll take it back, Father.” Betty Lou flushed. 

Some twenty minutes later the merry group de- 
parted with many a “Thank you, Father! Good night!” 

“God Bless you, one and all!” The good priest 
watched his beloved charges disappear down the street 
and said softly to himself, “And there are those who 
insist that the young people of to-day care for nothing 
but frivolity, and that they are less thoughtful than 
those of fifty years ago. Well, let them think what 
they may, but give me the present generatior. every 
time!” 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


“Another Little Flower,” the life sketch of Anne 
de Guigné, which was begun in the January number, 
will be concluded next month. 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


What is the difference between a hungry man and a 
glutton? One longs to eat and the other eats too long. 

What is the difference between a chatterbox and a 
looking-glass? One speaks without reflecting and the 
other reflects without speaking. 

What is it that you must always keep—even after 
you have given it to someone else? Your word. 

When is the hall clock dangerous? When it runs 
down and strikes one. 


HOW RAWHIDE CREEK WAS NAMED 


Many stories are told of the early days when the 
Indian roamed the prairie unmolested and of the com- 
ing of the white man who encroached upon the Indian’s 
territory. There were those who treated the Indian 
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with utmost kindness, and others whose heartlessness 
was unspeakably cruel. The following tale which has 
to do with the name of a Nebraska creek is told by 
relatives of the boy whose indiscretion and wanton 
cruelty caused his death. 

This was in the year 1865. Two wagon trains started 
out from Nebraska City, the one headed for Utah, 
hauling freight to the soldiers located there, and the 
other for California. Their route carried them past 
the site of the present city of Fremont. 

In one party was a boy, perhaps sixteen years of age, 
who had reached what is termed the “smart age.” At 
some town enroute he bought a revolver and made the 
remark that he was going to kill the first Indian that 
he saw. His father warned him to be careful, saying 
that he should never shoot anyone except in self-de- 
fense. They camped for the night and the boy walked 
down the stream. Presently he came in sight of an 
old squaw sitting on a log near the creek. She was 
combing her hair or rather brushing it with her hand 
and occasionally running her fingers through it. True 
to his boast, the boy fired at her, killing her instantly. 
Then he became frightened and going back to camp he 
told what he had done. His party broke camp imme- 
diately, feeling sure that justice would be meted out in 
some form by the Indians who had thus been so cruelly 
wronged. The Indians overtook them, however, and 
demanded the person who had killed the squaw. As any 
other father might have done under the circumstances, 
the father of the boy denied knowing anything of the 
murder, but the Indians told him that unless the guilty 
person were given to them, they would massacre the 
entire party. There was nothing to do but surrender 
the youth, whom they reluctantly brought forth to meet 
a horrible death. In this case revenge was _ terrible. 
Forcing the boy’s friends and relatives to stand and 
watch, they skinned him alive, beginning just below 
his eyes, and when the skin had been removed as far 
down as his knees, he died. 

The name of the creek on which this horrible deed 


was done was changed from Little Creek to Rawhide 
Creek. 


LETTER BOX 


Dear Aunt Agnes; 

The other day I ransacked the apartment for an old 
costume of mine, and in doing so, I found an old copy 
of the “Grail” for the year of 1928. 

I would like to know if I may become a member of 
your nation-wide club. I am 18 years of age.—Yours 
Truly, Matty Sapanai. 318 Delaney St., New York, 
1 my a 

NotTe:—You’re welcome. A. V. D. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I am engaged in solving a mystery! And I hope 
that you will be able to aid me. 

This afternoon, after rushing home from school as 
usual, I found a letter on my desk. It was addressed 
to me. Opening it, I found a beautiful Christmas 
card; but alas, with no name on it. The postmark 
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was New Orleans, Louisiana. As I have no cor- 
respondents in that state, I was—and still am—deeply 
puzzled. However, Mother offered the solution that 
some one who wished a correspondent saw my letter in 
your Letter Box, and decided to send me a card. As 
there were two Catholic Christmas seals on the flap, 
it led Mother to believe that the sender is a Catholic. 
Won’t you please publish my letter in your Letter Box, 
so that the sender will know that I did not deliberately 
fail to answer it? 


I will welcome letters from anyone who cares to 
write to me. 

By some mishap or other, I didn’t receive a pin 
when I first wrote you. Will you please send one to 
me? 

In English class to-morrow we have to recite poems. 
My selection is “I Have A Rendez-vous with Death.” 
I surely will have a rendezvous with death if I do not 
learn it better than I know it now—so good-bye.— 
Your pen-niece, Marcella Hummel, 1316 Amanda Ave., 
Pittsburgh (10), Pa. 
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EXCHANGE SMILES 


“How did you get along to-day, my dear with your 
examination in music?” asked the fond mother upon 
her little daughter’s return. 

“Very will, I think,” replied the little one. 

“What was the examiner like?” 

“Quite a nice man and—so religious!” 

“What makes you think that he was religious?” 

“Why, right in the middle of one of my pieces he put 
his head in his hands and said, very reverently, ‘Holy 
Moses! Holy Moses!’ ” 


Four-year-old Ann was at dinner with the family. 
Apparently without cause she began to cry. 

“What’s the matter, dear?” mother asked sym- 
pathetically. 

“My teeth stepped on my tongue,” whimpered the 
little one. 


“What is a monosyllable, Daddy?” inquired Junior. 
“It’s a great long term, son, for a very short word.” 


Brother Clement’s Golden Jubilee 


Fifty years in the religous state as a humble lay 
brother, half a century in the service of God, is a long 
period as men measure time. Brother Clement, the 
fiftieth anniversary of whose religious profession oc- 
curred on Christmas day, is now sixth in rank of the 
lay brothers of our community who have passed the 
half-century mark. 

The celebration of this golden jublee, which was a 
joyful family affair, was postponed to the day after 
Christmas. After the Offertory of the Solemn High 
Mass the venerable jubilarian renewed the vows which 
he had first pronounced as a young man fifty years 
previously. The ceremony closed with the giving of 
the “Pax”’—the kiss of peace. In the afternoon the 
monastic family gathered around the jubilarian in the 
Seminary recreation hall to spend a social hour before 
Vespers. Although the relatives of the jubilarian 
could not be present for the occasion, some of them 
came later on and took him back to his boyhood home 
for a few days’ visit. There three married sisters and 
a brother live with their families. 

Brother Clement was born Feb. 11, 1856, at Henry 
in the northern part of Illinois. Coming to St. Mein- 
rad in 1881, he decided to cast his lot with the sons of 
St. Benedict as a lay brother. Persevering in his peti- 
tion to be admitted into the community, he was clothed 
with the religious habit and entered upon his year’s 
novitiate towards the end of the year 1880. Twelve 
months later, on the Nativity of Christ, he pronounced 
the vows by which he consecrated himself to God in 
the religious state. 

Eighteen years of Brother Clement’s religious life 
were spent on the missions. In the early fall of 1882 
he was sent to the new Benedictine foundation at 
Subiaco in Arkansas. There he remained three years. 
In 1885 he was transferred to St. Leo, near Rayne, La 


where St. Meinrad Abbey had acquired a tract of land. 
At St. Leo Father Sylvan, a priest of our community, 
made his headquarters and administered to the scat- 
tered Catholics of that region in western Louisiana. 
Brother Clement attended to the few wants of the lit- 
tle household at St. Leo besides making garden, raising 
a patch of cotton and a few acres of corn. Seven 
years later, in 1892, we find him at the new Bene- 
dictine Priory of St. Joseph, which had been estab- 
lished at Gessen near Ponchatoula. This foundation 
was made at the solicitation of Archbishop Janssens 
of New Orleans who had’invited Abbot Fintan of St. 
Meinrad to open a seminary in the archdiocese. At 
St. Joseph’s Brother Clement had charge of the laun- 
dry. Shortly before his recall to St. Meinrad in 1900 
he served as housekeeper for the Fathers at St. Boni- 
face Church (now Our Lady of the Sacred Heart) in 
the archiepiscopal city. 

Thus were the years of usefulness spent in the 
service of the Master, laying up merits against the day 
of final reckoning. When Brother Clement returned 
to St. Meinrad after so long an absence, he was almost 
a total stranger among his brethren. During the past 
thirty-two years he has been employed in various hum- 
ble occupations, all of which he has performed faith- 
fully. Yet it is not the kind of work, great or small, 
that counts before God, but the manner in which it is 
done. Although the kitchen claimed Brother Clement’s 
attention occasionally, he was concerned principally 
with the care of the students’ dining room. In the in- 
tervening vacations his time was taken up with making 
the year’s supply of soap for washing dishes, pots, and 
pans. Often he could be seen in the heat of summer 


standing by the huge caldrons hanging on cranes over 


the fire stirring the soap in the process of making. 
But work is not the only occupation of a Benedictine 
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lay brother. “Ora et labora” is the motto of St. Bene- 
dict—pray and work. In the brother’s daily routine 
prayer and work are harmoniously intermingled. One 
does not spend all his time in prayer, nor all his time 
in work. There is the Little Office of the Blessed Vir- 
gin that the brothers recite in common in their oratory 
each day, then there is the daily meditation, Mass and 
Holy Communion, spiritual reading, visits to the Bless- 
ed Sacrament, and so on. There is a time for every- 
thing—prayer, work, meals, recreation. Blessed is he 
to whom the Lord gives a religious vocation. Voca- 
tion is a great. grace. 

Brother Clement, our jubilarian, after a life well 
spent, is still enjoying good health. That God may 
grant him a peaceful, quiet, happy old age in the eve- 
ning of life is the wish and prayer of his numerous 
friends. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—The old year went out quietly and calmly, and 
silently came the new year in. The mild springlike 
weather, which has continued up to the present (Jan. 
13), has surely proved a boon to the poor and needy. 

—Dec. 15 brought us an honored guest in the person 
of Most Rev. Thomas F. Lillis, D. D., Bishop of Kan- 
sas City. His Excellency expressed surprise at the 
many changes that had taken place at his alma mater 
since his ordination in 1885. 

—Miss Christine Reitz, a good Christian woman, 
died suddenly of heart failure on the evening of Dec. 
19 at her home in Evansville. The deceased gave 
liberally to charitable causes. Our new Minor Semi- 
nary received a substantial gift from her. Father 
Abbot Coadjutor was celebrant of the Pontifical 
Requiem High Mass at the funeral. 

—The Rev. Leon McNeill, Seminary 21-27, super- 
intendent of schools for the diocese of Wichita, has 
organized a colored parish in the episcopal city. Mass 
was offered up for the newly-formed congregation for 
the first time on Christmas. Later on a church will 
be erected under the patronage of St. Peter Claver. 

—Christmas at the Abbey is always a day of spir- 
itual joy and happiness in the service of the new-born 
King. The monastic day on this holy festival begins 
in the wee small hours of the morning. At 1:30 a. m. 
the angels’ song: “Gloria in excelsis Deo et in terra 
pax hominibus” resounds throughout the length of all 
the hallways, arousing the sleepers from their slum- 
bers. (This year, be it whispered beneath the rose- 
bush, as the ancient Latins put it, a new “angel” had 
to be “broken in” to fill the place vacated by Abbot 
Columban, who had winged his flight to greener fields 
and sunnier skies in Louisiana.) Matins of the Divine 
Office was chanted from 2 a. m. to a little past three 
when the first Solemn High Mass was celebrated by 
Father Prior, who was also celebrant of Solemn Lauds, 
which followed the Mass. Next in order were the pri- 
vate Masses. These over and thanksgivings made for 
the privilege of three holy Masses, the inner man was 
Teady to welcome the bit of corporal nourishment that 
the good Brothers had prepared in the kitchen. At 
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6:50 Prime was sung, then followed the second Solemn 
High Mass, which Father Subprior offered up. Pon- 
tifical High Mass at nine o’clock, topped off by Sext 
and None, closed the services for the forenoon. The 
joy of the day is manifest on every face. Spiritual 
joy without dissipation is one of the distinguishing 
features of religious life. Out in the busy world it is 
only too often far otherwise. 

—Fr. Timothy Sexton received tonsure and the four 
minor orders from Father Abbot Coadjutor on Dec. 
15 and 21 respectively. 

—On Ember Saturday, Dec. 19, the diaconate was 
conferred in the Cathedral at Louisville by Bishop 
Floersh on four subdeacons of the Seminary, the Rev. 
Messrs. Andrew Baumgarten, Felix Johnson, and Nor- 
bert Voll, for Louisville, and Philip White, for 
Wichita. The first two minor orders were on the 
same occasion given to Mr. Joseph McGuire, for the 
diocese of Kansas City. 

—Another ordination was that of eight clerics of the 
Abbey, Fraters Maurice Patrick, Dunstan McAndrews, 
Alfred Baltz, Hubert Umberg, Daniel Madlon, Walter 
Sullivan, Rudolph Siedling, and Cornelius Waldo, all 
of whom received the subdiaconate in the Cathedral 
at Indianapolis on Dec. 28. On the following morning 
Fr. Cornelius received also the diaconate. Bishop 
Chartrand officiated at these ordinations. On the re- 
turn trip Fr. Cornelius stopped over at St. Joseph’s 
Infirmary, Louisville, where it was necessary for him 
to undergo a painful operation. 

—Early in the morning of Jan. 2nd Father Abbot 
Coadjutor, with Fathers Andrew, Albert, and John de- 
parted by automobile for the sunny south to partake 
in the ceremonies of the solemn blessing of the new 
Abbot of St. Joseph’s Abbey in Louisiana, the Rt. Rev. 
Columban Thuis, 0. S. B. Father Luke Gruwe, the 
first superior of the Louisiana community, who is still 
hale and hearty at the age of eighty-three was able to 
make the long journey by train to see the third 
superior and second Abbot of St. Joseph’s officially in- 
ducted into office. He was accompanied enroute by F. 
Stephen. Fathers Chrysostom, Norbert, Charles, and 
Lambert also attended the impressive ceremonies. 

—January 9th saw the return of the students from 
their holiday vacation to prepare for the mid-year 
examinations soon to take place. The evening after 
their arrival “Michael Strogoff,” a ten-reel movie, was 
shown them in the still unfinished assembly room of 
the new Minor Seminary. 

—tThrough the good offices of the Hon. James E. 
Watson, United States Senator from Indiana, the 
library of the new Minor Seminary has been presented 
with a bust of George Washington, the two-hundredth 
anniversary of whose birth we are celebrating this 
year. This large plaster bust is made after the well- 
known Houdon model. 

—January 13th, the day of the annual pilgrimage 
of the student body to Monte Cassino, broke clear and 
mild. The day previous had been rainy and windy. 
The newly frescoed chapel on the mount was used on 
this occasion for the first time since its renovation. As 
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the chapel is small, the students of the Major and the 
Minor Seminaries went in two separate groups, each 
having Solemn High Mass in turn.—In the year 1872, 
which is now sixty years ago, the smallpox raged in 
our neighborhood. An annual pilgrimage was vowed 7 
on this day, if the students were preserved from the 
epidemic. The pilgrimage each year is made in ful- 
fillment of the vow. 


Book Notices 


How to Use the Daily Missal in 1932 (The E. M. 
Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St., St. Paul, Minn.) is a 
ractical booklet for those who use the Daily Missal. 
it shows clearly what Mass is to be taken each day 
together with the commemorations that occur. Price, 
15¢. 


Masses for the Dead. By Rev. John P. Bolen. The 
Bruce Pub. Co., Publishers, 524 N. Milwaukee St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Leather, $1.00. 170 pages. 

Masses for the Dead gives in Latin and English on 
opposite pages all the Masses for the dead, the Absolu- 
tion of the Body in the Church after the Mass, and 
prayers at the grave. Convenient in size, this book 
will be of service to all who wish to follow the sacred 
rites and ceremonies. B. B. 


A Wee Little Sister of the Angels, Martha Sasse- 
ville. Translated from the French by Mrs. Harriet G. 
Martin. For sale at the House of the Missionaries of 
the Sacred Heart, 71 Ste. Ursule St., Quebec, Canada. 

Marthe Sasseville, the “Wee Little Sister of the 
Angels,” who was born in Canada on Nov. 10, 1925, 
and died on Apr. 20, 1930, was truly one of God’s 
little ones. With little mortifications and other pen- 
ances she prepared for her first Holy Communion on 
St. Joseph’s day at the tender age of four years, four 
months, and nine days. One month later this saintly 
child, who had received nine or ten Holy Communions 
in her short stay on earth, was called to eternal- union 
with the Lover of little children. All Christian moth- 
ers should read this edifying booklet which contains 
some valuable lessons for them. B. B. 


The Story of Antoinette Margot. By Rev. Thomas 
David Williams. John Murphy Co., Baltimore Pub- 
lishers. 212 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This story of Antoinette Margot is a life sketch of a 
saintly woman who passed to eternity on Dec. 27, 1925. 
Miss Margot, a convert to the faith, was a descendant 
of the Huguenots. In her case the Blessed Sacrament 
proved a magnet that drew her powerfully, while yet 
a Protestant, even before she knew what It was. Her 
love of bird and beast is reminiscent of St. Francis of 
Assisi. The world is made better by such noble and 
unselfish lives. This book will be a source of edifica- 
tion and an inspiration to all who read it. B. B. 


Father Lukas Etlin, O. S. B., A Short Biography by 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Norbert Weber, O. S. B., Archabbot. 
Translated from the German. Benedictine Convent of 
Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Mo., Publishers. 92 pages. 
Paper. 

By giving out this short biography in a translation, 
the Benedictine Sisters of Clyde have done a favor to 
their many English-speaking friends. Because of the 
great charity he exercised, especially after the World 
War to the stricken religious communities, seminaries, 
and priests all over Europe, Father Lukas’ name is 
held in benediction. Many are now invoking his inter- 
cession and numerous favors are reported to have been 
obtained through his mediation. The booklet will 
edify its readers. B. B. 
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Sponsa Regis, (edited by the Benedictine Fathers of 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. $1.00 per year; 
$1.25 for foreign countries) is the only magazine that 
is published monthly in English for our Catholic Sis- 
ters and aspirants to the religious state. It has now 
entered on its third year of existence and already 
counts many subscribers in all English-speaking coun- 
tries. Its twenty-four pages are filled with solid read- 
ing matter for the instruction, edification, and enjoy- 
ment of Sisters in convents, schools, and hospitals, as 
well as for all girls who feel a vocation to the religious 
life. No question that is of any interest to Sisters, 
not even that of health, is overlookd in this magazine. 
Catholics find in this monthly paper an excellent gift 
for their relatives or friends in the convent. 


Liberty Aflame is an epic narrative in which (Rev.) 
Henry Brenner sets forth in a most delightful piece of 
work the heroes and battle of the American Revolu- 
tion. Though the book is issued in commemoration of 
the Bicentennial of George Washington’s birth, the 
pleasures to be derived from this beautiful gem will 
be enjoyed long after 1932. Its theme is eternal, it 
will never cease to be enjoyable, for “a thing of beauty 
is a joy forever.” 

Courage, liberty, patriotism are among the highest 
themes that human hands can pen, and only few are 
capable of doing so as Father Henry has done. No 
loyal American can read the first pages of his coun- 
try’s history without feeling an ardent desire to ex- 
press to the world as adequately as possible the glories 
entailed in the heroic sacrifices of his first country- 
men. There is no bitterness in the book. When the 
King’s men do a deed worthy of praise, they are 
praised. 


The blank verse pentameter is well adapted to such 
sententious lines as these: 


Old horses know the way but can they pull? 
The muscles in the arm must bend the fingers; 
What were the leaf without the trusty ribs 


I would not be a greater man than he 

Whom God designed in first creating me. 
and to the eloquent bursts of passion. In answer to 
cringing Fear we have the following: 


“What deal of smoke 
From such a little fire! Inane indeed! 
Iil-seented trilliums, tempting the fly ; 
But nauseating butterflies and bees 
With stench of carrion flesh. You speak of dread, 
Let fancy play us false, much more should we 
Go trembling lest base Fear deceive our ears.” 


Liberty Aflame is not a commercial piece of work 
rushed through to sell during the celebration of the 
Bicentennial, but a piece of thoughtful work, descrip- 
tive of the part played in the American Revolution 
by Liberty and Courage, as well as the base passions, 
Fear and Jealousy. They are not spoken of as abstrac- 
tions, but are depicted as actual characters whisper- 
ing now loyalty, now treason, into the ears of well- 
tried patriots. 

Worthy of mention is the attractive binding of the 
little book, scarlet stamped with gold, the a 
jacket in red, white and blue, and especially the e 
sheets which contain, in twenty-four miniatures the 
whole eon development of the Revolution in chron- 
ological order. These miniatures, moreover, agree with 
the twenty-four titles in the narrative. The writer has 
been careful to consult reliable historians for the data 
in his epic. In brief, Liberty Aflame is a story of go 
inscribed in a golden book in the golden language 
the poets. Published by The Raven, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana. Price, $1.25. be 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


On the Crest of the Wave 


CHAPTER XVIII—DarK IS THE NIGHT 


TVAcenne was as astonished as the rest of the 
girls when she saw the ring roll to the floor; 
for a moment she did not even know what it was, but 
thought that one of her small trinkets had fallen out 
of the bag. Now, when Eileen was holding out the 
ring to her mother, Madeline suddenly grew pale; the 
enormity of the accusation suddenly fell with all its 
weight upon her heart, almost causing it to stop. Mrs. 
Trevillian held out her hand and examined the ring 
open-mouthed. 


“Could it be possible?” she breathed. “Girls, I 
would have trusted you with anything in the house. I 
never dreamed—” She seemed really overwhelmed by 
the thought that these girls, for whose welfare she 
labored in every way, so that they might have a com- 
fortable and decent place to live in, should turn out to 
be base material. LEileen’s eyes flashed with hate, and 
she hastened to follow up the advantage. 

“Shall I phone for the police?” she asked abruptly. 
Her mother quickly became indignant. 

“No! T'll handle this myself. I don’t want it to 
get into the papers. You are too ready to blame peo- 
ple.” Lily Carson, meantime, was bursting with fury. 

“It’s a frame-up, I know it!” she kept saying, over 
and over. She hooked her arm into that of Madeline 
and held her hand tight. “Don’t you be afraid of 
that ten-cent dramatic movie queen,” she muttered, 
murdering Eileen with her eyes, if that were possible. 
“Nothing on earth can ever make me believe that this 
girl took your ring, Madam,” she finally said to Mrs. 
Trevillian. The lady plainly was disturbed, and very 
unhappy about it too. 

“Then how did it get into her bag?” snapped Eileen. 

“Eileen! Please!” reproached her mother. “Girls, 
I have no words to tell you how very, very sorry I am 
that this thing should have happened. My dear—” 
she approached Madeline, “I would like to speak to you 
alone. Will you please come with me? The rest of 
you girls go on home; the machines are waiting.” 
Madeline was loth to leave Lily’s side, and Lily would 
not unclasp her hand. 

“Couldn’t I wait for her out here, ma’am? She’s 
my best friend.” 


“Hm, then you’d better find yourself a new one, if 
you don’t want to get like her,” cut -in Eileen. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Trevillian, “I think you had bet- 
ter go on with the rest. I will see that your friend 
is safely conveyed home.” Lily reluctantly followed 
the last girl out of the room, but on the way down, 
contrived to hide behind some drapery. She was de- 
termined not to desert Madeline. Mrs. Trevillian led 
the way into her own room and closed the door. Made- 
line, feeling strong in her innocence, stood upright in 
the center of the room, waiting for her hostess to 
begin. 

“My poor child,” said the lady, coming toward the 
girl and compassionately taking her hand. “Now come, 
tell me; why did you take my ring? Had I known 
you wanted it so badly, I would a thousand times 
rather have given it to you, than to have you stain 
your soul with the sordid sin of stealing.” 

“Madam, I didn’t take the ring,” she averred. This 
only made the lady the sadder. 

“Now, my dear! Prevarication only makes matters 
worse; why not tell me everything frankly. I as- 
sure you, if you do, I will do my best to be under- 
standing. You see we are trying to make upright, 
honorable women out of you girls, women who will 
some day be a credit to our nation. It grieves and 
pains me to think that to the sin of stealing you would 
add that of lying.” 

“But my dear Mrs. Trevillian, I didn’t take the ring. 
What more can I say?” The lady was very patient. 

“My dear child, I can understand that you fear to be 
punished, and in order to avoid that punishment, you 
deny the theft. But if I were to tell you that I will 
not prosecute, will you open your heart and tell me all? 
Perhaps you needed some money? Or you love jewelry 
and do not earn enough to buy it with? What is the 
reason, my child?” 

“Mrs. Trevillian, I do not need money, I have no 
debts, and I have never loved jewelry inordinately. 
What I have not and cannot buy, I do without. I re- 
peat, I did not take your ring, and that is the truth.” 

The lady looked at Madeline, sighed, and shook her 
head. She began to rack her head for some different 
method of attack. She felt that to send the girl out 
without a salutary lesson was to expose her to the 
same temptation again and again. Like a physician, 


she wanted to dissect Madeline’s character, take out 
the diseased part, and send her back into the world 
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safe and sound. Meanwhile, Eileen had gone down the 
stairs and seen a strange pair of shoes protruding be- 
neath a dark, wine-colored portiere. Lily tried to 
squeeze herself as flat as possible, but she could not 
elude the watchful eye of hate. 

“Aha! What have we here? Perhaps you were an 
accomplice for all we know? Come out of there, you 
little sneak!” And she lifted the portiere and pulled 
Lily out by the arm, leading her to the front door and 
pushing her out. “There! The machines are all gone, 
and you can have the pleasure of walking home for 
your smartness!” And she slammed the door. Behind 
her stood Ronald Westover. 

“What’ all the rumpus?” he asked, smiling quiz- 
zically. Immediately Eileen’s look of hate changed to 
one of rapture. 

“Oh, Ron, you’re not going yet? Why not stay and 
have a bite and a drink with me in the library? I 
can have James—” But Ronald did not hear. 

“Are all the girls gone?” He had searched every- 
where for Madeline, and feared he had missed her, for 
he had wished to take her home in his own car. 

“All but one—the thief is still upstairs in mother’s 
room.” 

“The thief! You don’t mean to say that—” 

“Exactly what I do mean to say; the ring was 
stolen—and by one of those vulgar shopgirls.” 

“Well, I’ll be jiggered! I thought it had merely 
been mislaid. How did you discover it?” 

“It fell out of the girl’s purse when she took her 
gloves out. And you’d never guess who it was!” 
Eileen was savoring her triumph. 

“I’m sure I never could. They all seemed so nice, I 
never would have thought—” 

“Sure; I don’t blame you. You were taken in your- 
self—and by the thief herself.” 

“IT don’t understand—?” 

“Well then, I’ll tell you in plain words. The thief 
is none other than your erstwhile sweetheart—the girl 
you chased so hard all summer.” 

“Eileen—you’re not lying to me?” 

“Not at all. If you'll wait here until mother’s 
through with her, you’ll see the living proof of my 
words.” 

Meanwhile, upstairs, Mrs. Trevillian was doing her 
level best ta get Madeline to confess; when one method 
did not bring success, she tried another—all with the 
same result. At last, she sighed and arose from her 
chair, shaking her head very slowly in despair. 

“My dear,” she said, very sadly, “I am afraid you 
are very, very hardened; or perhaps it is your insur- 
mountable pride that is keeping you silent. Of course, 
I can readily understand that you feel if you admit- 
ted the theft, you would be disgraced; but a jail sen- 
tence would be equally disgraceful if I chose to prose- 
cute. However, since I am devoted to the welfare of 
young girls, I do not feel equal to having upon my 
conscience the thought that I sent a young person like 
yourself to jail. I will not prosecute, but I trust that 
at some later day you will fully recognize the heinous- 
ness of the offense you have committed, and will come 
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to me and acknowledge the fact. Until such a time, I 
can have no more to do with you. You may go now.” 

Pale, and trembling so that she could hardly nego- 
tiate the stairs, Madeline descended to the lower hall, 
where her Nemesis, Eileen, gloated with a sneer in her 
eyes and Ronald looked up at her questioningly. Know- 
ing that Eileen must have told him all, she was sud- 
denly blinded by tears, the first she shed that evening, 
and looking neither to right nor left, she rushed to the 
door, opened it without waiting for the butler to do 
so, and fled out into the night. But hardly had she 
gone ten steps, when she heard someone calling, “Made- 
line! Madeline!” and footsteps running after her. It 
was Ronald. He had brushed off Eileen’s detaining 
hands and raced down the steps. 

“Wait! Wait!” he cried, and caught hold of her 

arm. 
“Let me go! You think I am a thief too! Go away! 
I don’t want to see or speak to anyone!” she sobbed. 
But Ronald gently turned her around and led her to 
his machine. 

“Who says I think you’re a thief? Did I tell you so?” 

“Well, everyone else thinks so, so I can’t expect you 
to be any different from the rest.” 

“Oh no? Well, I’ll have you understand that I am 
vastly different from the rest. I wouldn’t believe that 
you stole anything unless I saw you do it with my 
own eyes. I don’t know who planted the ring on you, 
but I’d be willing to take a blind bet of a million dol- 
lars that you didn’t put it there.” 

“Thanks, Ron,” she said, between sobs, “it’s very 
decent of you to say this, but I know you’re only doing 
it to be loyal to me. You’re that kind of a person, and 
you couldn’t be any other way if you tried.” 

“Thanks for the compliment, but I happen to be 
absolutely unable to believe any wrong of you—here 
we are; step in.” And he handed her into his shining 
tan coupé. 

“When I came here this evening, I certainly never 
expected to have anything so perfectly hideous hap- 
pen to me. Oh, why did I ever come?” And she burst 
into fresh sobs. Here a figure that had been hiding 
in the bushes came running toward them. 

“Madeline! Madeline!” it called. It was Lily. 

“Lily! You?” asked Madeline, amazed. 

“Hop in,” invited Ronald, and Lily did so. 

“Yes. I was determined they weren’t going to send 
you home at this time of night alone, so I hid in the 
drapery of the big window on the stair landing, but 
that cat, Eileen, sniffed me out and chased me out of 
the house. So I just hid in the bushes and waited for 
you to come out. They can’t wind me around their 
little finger, I can tell you!” Soon they were whizzing 
down the avenue, meanwhile discussing the situation 
from every angle. “Why didn’t you give that old 
woman a piece of your mind?” demanded Lily of 
Madeline. “The idea trying to make a thief out of 
somebody that wouldn’t even take a pin without asking 
for it!” 

“What could I say? She was very kind and reason- 
able, but the more I told her that I didn’t take the 
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ring, the more she was determined that I must con- 
fess.” 

“You call that reasonable?” 
nantly. 

“Well, if I were really the culprit, she could not 
have handled me in a kinder, more patient manner. 
Of course, what could I expect? Appearances were 
against me; she is no mind reader. She thought me 
very proud and hardened because I would not admit 
taking it.” 

“Indeed! I’ve a good notion to go back to-morrow, 
and give her the soundest rating she ever got in her 
life!” returned Lily. “And that stuffed doll with the 
glittering soda bottles around her ncek—I’m afraid I 
couldn’t keep my hands off her if I came near her—” 

“Lily!” protested Madeline, smiling in spite of her- 
self. “No use getting all hot and bothered about it— 
it’s all over. I'll probably never see Mrs. Trevillian or 
her daughter again—certain it is that I’ll never attend 
another one of those affairs. I think we’re out of place 
there anyway. I always feel looked down upon.” 

“Now, now,” chided Ronald, “if you hadn’t attended 
that first one, I would never have known you existed. 
And what a calamity that would have been!” And 
he furtively squeezed Madeline’s arm. She smiled. 

“What we don’t know, won’t hurt us.” 

“Dirty work in the offing,’ as John Silver would 
say,” mused Lily. “Now I would just like to know 
who had the nerve to plant that ring in your purse?” 

“Think now, Madeline, have you any enemies?” said 
Ronald, trying to make light of the whole affair for 
Madeline’s sake. 

“Not a one that I know of.” 

“T could make a pretty good guess,” ventured Lily. 
“I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if it weren’t Madame 
Queen herself. I wouldn’t put it past her. She has a 
mean look in her eyes.” 

“Whom do you mean?” asked Ronald. , 

“Eileen, of course. Didn’t you see how she tried to 
outdazzle our gingham dresses by her own flashy out- 
fit?” But Ronald shook his head. 

“T’ve known Eileen since she was a little girl. Her 
family and mine have always been pretty friendly, and 
we have been good pals. She is the only child, and 
her parents may have spoiled her, but I don’t think 
she would ever stoop to anything so low. No; it’s 
impossible. There must be someone else. Think, Lily; 
isn’t there some girl in the Home who is just a little 
jealous of our little Madeline here?” Here Lily shook 
her head. 

“There isn’t a mean girl in the Home. I know them 
all well, and they all treat Madeline as if she were a 
sort of twin sister of theirs. You should have seen 
this lady’s room last Christmas; it looked like a de- 
partment store shipping room. One mass of pack- 
ages.” Madeline nodded. “Yes, it’s true; they are 
all just as lovely as they can be.” 

“Do you mean to say that every girl in the Home 
fave you a present?” asked Ronald. 


demanded Lily indig- 


“Well, maybe not everyone, but pretty nearly.” 
“Ha! 


Now mightn’t there be several, say two or 
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three, anyway, out of whom you might pick one who 
doesn’t like you?” But Madeline smiled and shook her 
head. 

“I’m sure I don’t know. I’m friendly with every 
last one of them, and if I have an enemy, I’m not 
aware of the fact.” Ronald and Lily fell silent, pon- 
dering over it. Then they made Madeline tell them 
every word that Mrs. Trevillian said, and before she 
was finished, they had reached the Home. The lower 
hall was already dark and no machines were in sight. 
They bade good night to Ronald, who sat in the car 
and waited until the door should be opened to them. 
But when they tried it, it was locked. They looked at 
each other uncertainly. Evidently the matron thought 
everybody was in. It would be awkward, explaining. 

“We'll have to ring, I guess,” said Lily, suiting the 
action to the word. No one answered, so they rang 
again and again. Presently, after some ten or fifteen 
minutes, a light was snapped on, and the matron, in a 
dressing gown, and wearing a tremendous frown, came 
flapping down the inside stairs in her felt slippers. 

“Well, where have you been?” she asked crossly, 
upon opening. “The others are in long ago. I shall 
report you for this.” Madeline was silent but Lily 
took the situation in hand. 

“Tt’s all right, Mrs. Marvin, she was in conference 
with Mrs. Trevillian, and I waited for her.” She al- 
lowed them to enter, muttering and grumbling some- 
thing under her breath. 

“You'll have to report down in the office to-morrow 
morning about this. We can’t have such goings-on 
around here.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” they replied—Madeline meekly, Lily 
derisively. Evidently the matron did not know as yet 
of the ring episode. So they went up the stairs as 
softly as they knew how, since most of the rooms 
were already dark. The girls had lost no time in 
getting to bed, since they all had to be at work on 
the morrow. Madeline was looking very glum as they 
entered their room, and Lily tried to cheer her up. 

“Come on, snap out of it,” she whispered. “Old lady 
Trevillian isn’t going to prosecute and you’re not go- 
ing to jail, so why worry? Forget it. Your con- 
science is clear.” 

“But the girls—they all saw it—” 


“Oh, hang the girls! I'll tell ’em! Leave it to me!” 
It was long before Madeline was able to sleep that 
night, and she went to work with a heavy heart full 
of apprehension. And she had good reason. Lily went 
out to supper with her boy friend, so Madeline was 
alone when she returned to her room that evening. 
The first thing that struck her vision when she took off 
her coat and hat was a full-sized letter-head of the 
Home pinned to the dresser-scarf. On its face was a 
typewritten letter addressed to herself: 


“Dear Miss Edgeworth:— 

Pursuant to the regrettable occurrence of last 
evening at the home of Mrs. Lloyd Trevillian, the 
Board of Patronesses, at a meeting held to-day, 
voted that, in order to preserve our Girls’ Home 
from the smallest taint of scandal, of which it has 
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been singularly free in the past, you be asked to 
make some different arrangement as to a board- 
ing place. You will be allowed a week in which 
to remove your effects. 
With deepest regret, 
The Board of Patronesses. 
(Signed) Mrs. George Haverworth, Pres.” 


(To be continued) 


Some Facts about Food and Eating 


People who want to reduce should never go suddenly 
without meals or entirely on fruit juice, or make any 
other sudden, drastic change, otherwise the health 
will suffer. These changes should be made gradually; 
the law of the church on fastng is a good one to go by. 
Instead of suddenly cutting down on all meals, allow 
one full meal a day; cut down on breakfast and sup- 
per, a little at a time. If hunger pangs grow too 
strong, eat an apple or orange. Drink plenty of water, 
but avoid all fermented beverages. 

People with acid stomachs should avoid acid foods; 
food is digested in the stomach and intestines, then 
the products of digestion are carried into the blood 
stream and thence to the body tissues, where they are 
burned to produce heat and energy. After burning, 
there is left in the body a residue that is either acid 
or alkaline. Milk and plenty of vegetables and most 
fruits will offset this condition, while many physicians 
recommend taking milk of magnesia daily for it. Meat, 
fish, eggs, and cereals contain acid. 

Many persons are afraid to use aluminum utensils 
because of poisoning from certain minerals boiled off 
the sides and bottom of the vessel. Careful study has 
proven that foods cooked in aluminum are not harm- 
ful, although certain kinds will absorb a tinny taste 
if left to stand in such pots and pans for even a half 
hour. Rice left to stand in an aluminum pan will 
quickly develop such a taste, and while no harm may 
come of it, acid fruits or vegetables had best be re- 
moved to a porcelain dish when done, instead of left 
to stand. The actual cooking in aluminum is harm- 
less, but foods should not be left in such pots for long. 

Someone has been trying to explode the old idea 
that foods left to stand in opened cans will spoil and 
cause ptomaine poisoning. There will always be some- 
one for and against certain ideas. Experience has 
taught that persons eating foods that have stood for 
even a short time in an opened can, have become very 
ill. A food that has been canned in its most perfect 
state, and handled in precisely the right way at the 
factory, will doubtless not spoil if left to stand awhile 
after the can has been opened. But no one knows 
how different foods are handled, nor if they are at 
their very best when canned. Germs which have en- 
tered the can before sealing, will quickly come alive 
and be “ready for business” the moment the can is 
opened and the air enters. Some germs are so “tough” 
that even very high temperatures cannot kill them. 
So best be on the safe side; always empty a can at 
once after opening. Condensed milk and syrup may 
be left safely in the can. 
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It used to be said that milk and acids were harmful 
if eaten together, for instance, tomato and milk, orange 
and milk, grapefruit and milk. Many persons now 
mingle their orange or grapefruit juice with milk and 
drink it at their meals. Some persons, of course, find 
that such combinations do not agree with them, in 
which case they should be avoided. 


Repression of Discipline? 


It is a pitiable thing to-day to see how some moth- 
ers, having been reared in good old-fashioned families, 
are raising their own children. “My father was harsh 
and strict; we couldn’t do a thing. Believe me, my 
children are not going to be raised like that!” Instead, 
the children are permitted to do most anything they 
wish; they dictate from an early age what sort of 
clothing they are going to wear, and sneer at cheap 
clothing on their less fortunate classmates’ even in the 
kindergarten. Money is supplied to them galore, with- 
out even having to earn it, and no request or command 
of theirs is ever denied. 

These mothers are not doing these things because 
they think it the best thing for the child’s character, 
but to satisfy a something that was repressed in their 
own childhood. Instead of pursuing the happy me- 
dium, they go to the other extreme, and allow the child 
to have its own way in everything. It is all right to 
be kind and indulgent at times, but denial is good for 
a child now and then; or he should be made to earn 
the thing he desires or covets, so that when he obtains 
it, he will value it the more. Children who are show- 
ered with money at all times, will never know its real 
value; later on, they will make exorbitant demands of 
their parents even when the latter are sometimes un- 
able to satisfy them. Such children will grow up with- 
out any consideration for others, but will feel that it is 
owing to them to have every demand satisfied. 

One of the main sufferers is the only child, especially 
one with a long line of aunts, uncles, grandparents, 
and other adoring relatives. One such little boy was 
daily adored and almost bowed to by his mother from 
the time of his rising in the morning to the time he 
went to bed. She praised everything he did, the way 
he walked, the way he ate, in fact, every movement 
he made, and made such to-do, that the child simply 
had it hammered into his head that he was some kind 
of a seven-days’ wonder. This child came outside and 
expected every playmate to do the same; he bullied 
every child he came across; he had dozens of toys, but 
would not allow any other child so much as to touch 
one of them; he called nasty names with impunity, 
and then strutted, feeling that if mother could only 
hear him, he would be laughed at for his cleverness; 
he never played with other children without causing 
a row in a few minutes, because he did not know how 
to give way to others. His mother made it worse by 
rushing outside and carrying off her darling, kissing, 
and petting him when he screamed and cried out his 
temper, and telling him “what bad children those 
were.” 

Other mothers there are, perfectly lovely in every 
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way, who will become perfect demons if the sister at 
school dares to correct their children. She rushes to 
school and gives Sister a “good calling down” for 
being so unreasonable to her darling, who, everybody 
knows, is absolutely perfect in every way. (Yes,-but 
only when she is looking.) 


When Moving Day Comes 


Most people do not prefer to move in cold weather, 
but sometimes there are reasons which make it im- 
perative, but no matter in what season it takes place, 
there are two ways of doing it. One is the orderly 
way, the other, the higgledy-piggledy way, in which 
things are lost, broken, or not at hand when most 
needed in the new house. The first thing to do when 
a move is contemplated, is to take down all the cur- 
tains, launder them, clean the drapes, and have them in 
readiness to put up at a moment’s notice in the new 
place. Next, clean the rugs thoroughly on both sides 
with the vacuum cleaner, roll up, insert a rug pole or 
clothes prop, and tie in two or three places so it will 
not unroll on the way out to the truck. 

Next, pack all dishes, bric-a-brac and books; if the 
tubs are not needed on wash-day, these make excellent 
receptacles. Take a pile of newspapers beside you, 
crumple up a lot of sheets at the bottom of the tub and 
begin placing the dishes on this, as it acts as a cushion 
or shock absorber. Wrap each cup separately and put 
one into another; the same with glasses. Plates may 
be set in a pile on the crumped paper and more crum- 
pled paper placed on top before other dishes are placed 
on them. The crevices in between may receive smaller 
pieces, loosely wrapped in paper. The looseness of the 
paper cushions any jars the tub may receive. Except 
plates, no two dishes should touch without having pa- 
per between. 

Books should be stood on end and packed in a circle 
around the inside of the tub, a second circle of smaller 
books within that, and whatever kind fits in the middle. 
On this first layer, a second layer may be placed. If 
the tubs are needed for washing, nothing is better than 
to obtain a stock of cardboard grocery boxes, which 
may be had for the asking, and marking each box with 
black crayon as to contents. This will save much rum- 
maging around when some particular article is needed. 
Every possible tub, bucket, or large pan should be 
utilized to contain smaller articles; if shades are 
taken along, these should be wrapped in paper and 
tied, with the name on the outside. Curtain rods 
should be tied in a bundle. Take down stovepipes and 
wrap each section in newspapers, tying a smaller piece 
at each end to prevent soot from sifting all over, if 
time is not had to clean them. In cold weather, very 
often, a fire is needed until a half hour or so before 
the movers arrive. Sometimes, too, the kitchen lino- 
leum cannot be rolled up until the movers have taken 
out the heavy stove. But have rapes ready, so that it 
May quickly be tied up when the stove is taken out. 

All small articles should be put in boxes or other 
Teceptacles, so that there will be only large, compact 
articles to move. Where movers are paid by the hour, 
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the speed with which they are able to work will depend 
on how thoroughly the job of packing has been done. 
If they have to pick up your rugs and take down the 
stovepipes, unscrew mirrors and do a number of things 
which the man of the house might have done a few 
evenings before, you will have to pay in time for that 
extra service. It is well to have all dishes and bric- 
a-brac washed and ready to be placed in the new home. 


Household Hints” 


A pet shop dealer advises not to change goldfish 
water too often, nor to keep the bowl or aquarium too 
clean; too frequent changing causes a scale disease 
which brings death, and too great cleanliness deprives 
the fish of those minute parasites and tiny water in- 
sects which they need in their diet aside from the 
commercial fish food. 

“Starve a fever and stuff a cold” says the old adage, 
but what when the cold is accompanied by fever? Never 
neglect a cold; it may lead to tuberculosis. An im- 
mediate laxative for evacuation, a hot lard and tur- 
pentine compress for the chest, a strong eucalyptus 
salve for the nose and throat. Continue treatment un- 
til cold is gone. Quinine tablets break a cold quickly. 

Do not move house ferns often; they resent it. Keep 
in a bright, warm place, not too near a radiator. If it 
cannot be away from the radiator, place a pan of 
water on top of it—(the radiator). 

After threading the needle, make a knot at once in 
the end that has been broken from the spool, to prevent 
kinking. 


Recipes 


LENTEN LUNCHEONS: Arrange on divided plate, po- 
tato chips, dairy cheese mixed with chopped sweet 
pickles; a little salt and red pepper, and topped with a 
stuffed olive; buttered toast sandwiches filled with 
tuna, chopped sweet pickles, minced onion and mayon- 
naise mixed together. 

Another: Potato salad, mixed with minced onion, 
green pepper, sweet pickle, celery, and mayonnaise; 
creamed salmon on rye bread; egg and tomato omelet. 

Another: Codfish cakes, (flaked codfish, onion, egg, 
and mashed potato, made into cakes and fried); 
stuffed celery, (short cut stalks filled with peanut but- 
ter); pimento cheese and sliced dill pickle on whole 
wheat bread. 

Another: Tiny potato pancakes with plum jelly; 
egg and mushroom omelet; sliced tomato on lettuce 
with mayonnaise. 

BaKeD FisH: Season a pint of soft bread crumbs 
with salt, pepper, onion juice, and chopped parsley, 
and moisten with egg and melted butter. Put stuffing 
inside fish and sew it up. Dot the fish with lard, dust 
with salt and pepper, sprinkle with a little Worcester- 
shire sauce and catsup and if liked, lay a few slices of 
onion over the fish. Put some salt and pepper in bake 
pan and bake fish in one-half inch of water from 30 
to 40 minutes in pretty hot oven. Make gravy with 
juice left in pan when done. 
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Dr. H.—“There are a few questions here that I will 
read aloud. 
“Dear Doctor: 

I am a great sufferer from backache and one of my 
knees is very Stiff and painful. The doctor says I 
must have all my teeth taken out. The teeth look all 
right except for a little redness about the gums, and 
there is a place where, if I press hard, there is a little 
discharge. I can’t see how pulling my teeth is going 
to relieve a pain in my knee. What would you advise 
me to do?’” 

Mr. R.—“I’d advise her to go home and leave the 
dentist alone. He wants a job. I suppose she got a 
cold that settled in her knee, and now he wants to pull 
her teeth; if she went to the barber he’d want to cut 
her hair for it.” 

Dr. H—“Do you really believe, Mr. Rackham, that 
any doctor or dentist would be so cruel or so dishonest? 
Would you do that to a person that trusted you and 
went to you for help?” 

Mr. R.—“I would not.” 

Dr. H.—“Well, let us suppose the doctors are just as 
honest as you are. I will answer the patient this way: 
“‘My dear Madam: 

You are without doubt suffering from a disease 
known as ‘pyorrhoea.’ Its symptoms do not show in 
toothache. Your teeth may look quite well, but infec- 
tion has found its way down between the gums and the 
teeth, and from there it has entered the system by the 
lymph and blood vessels. The favorite place for this 
infection to settle is in the delicate membranes of the 
joints, where it sets up an inflammation. This ac- 
counts for your pain. 

“ ‘For a long time all pains in the joints or muscles 
were called rheumatism, and the people seemed very 
well satisfied to have their trouble named. At the 
present day nothing less will serve them but a cure. So 
you see we have to find the cause. After the cause is 
found, it is not so difficult to bring about a cure, in 
these cases where it is possible to remove the cause. 
It does seem a terrible price to pay for relief to lose 
our teeth, but so far as we have gone there has been 
no certain method discovered for the arrest of this in- 
fection without removing the teeth around the roots of 
which it is embedded.’ ” 

Mr. R.—“You are not going to write all that to that 
woman!” 

Dr. H.—“Oh, yes Iam. That woman needs someone 
to write her a good long letter, for she is in great 
distress—suffering pain, and threatened with the loss 
of her teeth. 

_ Mr. R.—*“You write that long letter to a woman 
you never saw, and you don’t tell us anything that 
come here every month. I never saw the beat of you.” 

Mrs. Carey—“For shame, Rackham. MHasn’t the 
doctor been telling us all about caring for our teeth, 
and about being gentle with them and using a soft 


brush, and cleaning them every now and then with 
tincture of iodine, and not breaking the delicate skin 
between the teeth and the gums. Sure that is just 
the way that the infection can get down to the roots 
of the teeth. I see the whole thing now.” 

Dr. H.—‘Here is a letter about ‘falling hair’ that I 
will read next, for the hair and the teeth are very 
closely related. You would be surprised how much 
they have in common, when you examine them closely, 


“Dear Doctor: 


I am a man forty-five years old and the hair is 
getting very grey and thin on the top of my head. 
Can I do anything to prevent this? 

JAMES B.” 


Mrs. Carey—“He’s a widower on the ‘look out.’” 

Mr. R.—“He’s an old fool. What should a man of 
forty-five be doing but losing his hair?” 

Dr. H.—“There are good reasons, besides the ones 
you give, why a man would try to prevent his hair 
falling. One of them is that both gray hairs and bald- 
ness are unpleasant reminders of old age, and it is a 
pity that these signs should appear while we are still 
at the height of our usefulness. In this day, when so 
many of our people are somebody’s hired man, it is a 
good investment for such men or women to retain the 
appearance of fitness as long as possible, and though 
a man may look very dignified, and a woman very, very 
sweet with gray hair, its effect on their pay envelope 
is not so reassuring.” 

Mr. R.—“Well, I never thought of it in that way 
before. Is there anything at all you could do for the 
man?” 

Dr. H.—“Now you have asked a very difficult ques- 
tion. This man is middle-aged and his hair has turned 
gray and baldness is well under way. That is not a 
very hopeful case. The fact that he has neglected it 
so long is very much against any hope that he would 
apply himself to its care now, and without time and 
trouble he can hardly hope for success. I will write 
this man, and at our next meeting I will read the 
letter for you, so that you wili all have the benefit of 
a" 

Mr. R.—“You needn’t for me. 
wasn’t a hair left me.” 


I don’t care if there 





Prayer 
LUCILLE QUARRY 


I prayed—and wondered if God heard. 
After long waiting, it has all come true; 
And strange as the fulfillment of the word, 
Is the half-joy, half-fear, 

To find that all the time He was so near. 


—The Catholic World. 
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Every Housewife Will Welcome 
— 
Molly Gavin’s Own Cookbook 


Prepared especially for the Catholic woman 
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